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See the 3030 Breaker 

in Action! 
Ask your nearest 
New Holland dis- 
tributor to show you 
“The New Stone 
Age”, a sound and 
color film on this 
revolutionary new 
Breaker. 


EE 
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PRODUCTION . 


ONLY ONE REPLACEMENT 


on a job that formerly required new hammers twice a day 


Impeller bars on this New Holland 
Double Impeller Breaker were changed 
only once in 10 months of the hardest 
kind of crushing ... primary and second- 
ary in one operation. On the mill previ- 
ously used, for secondary crushing only, 
hammers had to be changed twice each 
day. That’s why Walter W. Roop, owner 
of Roop Quarries, Warrensburg, Mo. says, 
“The New Holland 3030 Breaker is 
economical to operate. 

“We crushed 50,000 tons of rock from 


May 1, 1946 to December 1, 1946. 

“We are crushing 100 tons per hour... 
100% will pass 114” mesh, 60% through 
1” mesh, 40% through 14” mesh and 25% 
through 14” mesh. 

“I would say that if we were buying more 
units they would be 3030 Breakers.” 
Here is an experience you can profit by! 
Write today for complete information and 
specifications on this 

up-to-the-minute 

Breaker. 


NEW HOLLAND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Mountville, Pennsylvania 
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jior TOP TONNACES 


KENNEDY Roller-Bearing Gearless 
Crusher . . . low head type, for fine 
crushing. 


This KVS machine does more work than 
any geared crusher, and costs less for 
operation, upkeep and repairs. 


A smooth-working unit that has pro- 
duced 145 tons per hour when set to 
7/16" between the head and concaves 
at the bottom. 


Reversible concaves or grinding ring 
for extra wear. Forced feed lubrica- 
tion. Quick adjustment of crusher 
opening. Easy accessibility. 

KENNEDY Roller-Bearing Gearless 
Gyratory Crushers are also available 
in standard and short-shaft types. 
Wide range of capacities. 


KVS Machinery include 
burning, crushing, pulverizin 
conveying materials. Write for 


KVS Vibrating Screens give about 95% sizing efficiency. Representatives in all principal cities in the 
Low installation and maintenance costs. Available in States and foreign countries including Ejido 7- 


three types and several sizes. Mexico, D.F. 


/ 


2 PARK AVENUE ¢ NEW YORK 16, N. Y. FACTORY: DANVILLE, PA 
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This 


Sure, 
Simple 
Way 


Py 1EXACO Rustproof Compound, applied to 

i. exposed metal surfaces, effectively pre- 
vents rust. More than that — if rust has 
already started, Texaco Rustproof Compound 
penetrates it, loosens it for easy removal, 
and prevents any further rusting. 

You simply brush Texaco Rustproof Com- 
pound on the metal you want protected. It 
forms a waterproof film, soft and self-healing 
against accidental scratches or breaks. It does 
not harden or chip off. 
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Texaco Rustproof Compound goes on 
easily and quickly and is easy to remove 
when your machines go back into service. 
It is one of the most economical methods 
of preventing rust. 

Stop rust for sure this winter. Get Texaco 
Rustproof Compound and helpful sugges- 
tions for its use from the nearest of the more 
than 2500 Texaco distributing plants in the 
48 States. Or write The Texas Company, 135 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 
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EFFECTIVE PROTECTION FOR 
METAL EVERYWHERE — Use 
Texaco Rustproof Compound 
to protect your construction 
machinery. Gas holders, water 
works, sewage disposal plants, 
bridges — wherever metal is 
exposed to weather or corro- 
sive chemicals and fumes — 
Texaco Rustproof Compound 
gives protection at low cost. 
Texaco’s 36-page book ‘Rust 
Prevention” tells the whole 
story, offers many money- 
saving suggestions. Write for 
your copy today. 
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. . « TEXACO STAR THEATRE presents the TONY MARTIN SHOW every Sunday night. See newspaper for time and station. 
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now nearly over and prices, led by coal and steel, 

again on the way upward it becomes evident that 
the wage-price spiral, after a short pause and readjust- 
ment early in the year, has started out on another upward 
whirl. Wholesale commodity prices are now 90 percent 
higher than in August, 1939, but have not quite reached 
the 1920 peak which came one and one-half years after 
the end of World War I. Many individual commodities, 
however, particularly farm products and some raw mate- 
rials, have already passed their 1920 peaks. Food prices 
have advanced even more rapidly and are now far above 
the level reached after the first world war. The cost of 
living has risen 20 percent in the past year and is slightly 
higher than its 1920 peak. 


W ITH the last round of strikes and wage increases 


LL this is regarded in some quarters as merely the 
last inflationary gasp preceding the depression 
which it can only postpone. History, they say, repeats 
itself, and the present pattern is a familiar one. Such 
thinking, however, fails to take into account many favor- 
able factors which did not exist in 1920. A study of these 
factors, according to some leading economists, rules out 
the possibility of any major recession before 1950 or 51. 
It is thought by some that this lag in following the 
post-World War I pattern is due to the strikes and re- 
sultant shortages which have prevented the working off 
of the huge backlog of demand for construction, automo- 
biles and capital goods of many kinds. There is now 
actually a surplus in some lines but this is offset by the 
unfilled demand in other lines, and a growing demand in 
still others. 

Business in general is now at peak levels and employ- 
ment is at a new high well over the once-scoffed-at 
60,000,000 jobs. Income is also close to the peak level 
of about $177,000,000 annually, more than two and one- 
half times the average of prewar years. 


1% view of these variations from the 1940 pattern the 
conviction is becoming more widespread that this in- 
flation is gradually nearing a peak and that, instead of 
being followed by a depression a new normal level will 
develop, probably somewhat below that peak. The tre- 
mendous volume of planned construction yet to be started 
is one of the reasons for such thinking. The present vol- 
ume of construction is high but it has only scratched the 
surface of what is needed. Highway and other types of 
heavy construction have hardly even gotten started. 
Activity in the construction industry had lagged badly 
during the first half of 1947, falling only slightly below 
the 1946 level but far below the levels that had been pre- 
dicted for this year. This lag was largely due to federal 
controls, the high cost of construction and also to the 
shortages which existed in many essential materials. 
Many potential builders expected a drop in prices and 


EDITORIAL 


Construction Backlog Insures Prosperity 


were waiting it out. With the freeing of construction 
from federal control, and the growing certainty that prices 
are not going to come down soon but will not go much 
higher, there has been a recent sharp upward swing in 
construction volume. The improvement in supplies of 
necessary materials and the decreasing number of men 
on strike in industry are also having their effect. Ap- 
parently the long-awaited construction boom is on its way. 

According to latest advices the boom is affecting first 
the category in which the shortage is greatest, housing. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics reports that in June con- 
struction was begun on 75,000 new permanent housing 
units. This brings the total starts for the first six months 
of the year to 358,000 as against 340,100 a year ago. The 
total value of all new construction put in place for the 
first half of the year is placed at $5,356,000,000, more 
than 40 percent over the same period in 1946. This in- 
dicates at least some increase in actual physical volume. 

The same source reports that private contractors be- 
gan work on 80,000 new homes in July, breaking records 
of 30 years’ standing. This figure approached the all- 
time high of 1925. 

The National Association of Real Estate Boards re- 
ports that “the general tendency of sales volume and 
prices in July was to hold steady at a high level.” Prices 
were higher in a few areas but held to June levels in most 
areas. 


HAT the demand for aggregates, cement, lime, gyp- 

sum, and other nonmetallic minerals used for con- 
struction is at a high level is evident to the editors of 
Pir AND Quarry, who have in the last few months cov- 
ered the country from coast to coast and from the Cana- 
dian to the Mexican borders. Production is at a high 
level and increasing and producers in general are optimis- 
tic over the future outlook. It is becoming apparent that 
1947 will be a much better year than was originally ex- 
pected and will considerably exceed the 1946 volume. In 
spite of this growing demand these industries are still 
operating far below their full capacities and are able to 
meet any demand foreseeable in the near future. Equip- 
ment is still hard to get but it is coming through in in- 
creasing volume. New plant and plant expansion pro- 
grams are growing and projects started a year or more 
ago are being completed at an increasing rate. In the 
cement industry it seems that strikes are over and that 
the resulting temporary shortage is being overcome. The 
worst handicap to greater production remains the short- 
age of freight cars and this will not be overcome for some 
time. 


GULL E. Arango 
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Union Portland Cement Co. 
Reports on Progress of 
Plant at Devil's Slide 


At the plant now under construction 
at Devil’s Slide, Utah, officials of the 
Union Portland Cement Company ex- 
pressed the opinion that the new facili- 
ties would be in production by October, 
1948. A capacity of 16,000 sacks (4,000 
barrels) of cement per 24 hours is anti- 
cipated, according to James G. Connell, 
plant superintendent. 

More than 200 men are engaged in 
setting up two kilns, each 10 by 400 
feet, a new wet-processing plant, two raw 
grinding mills and two finish grinding 
mills. In addition, large storage space 
is also to be provided for rock, sand- 
stone, iron ore and gypsum; a traveling 
crane will be employed from one end of 
the plant to the other, and a coal pul- 
verizer will be installed to prepare fuel 
for the kilns. 

To lessen the dust problem, a blower- 
type dust arrester will be installed to re- 
move 90 percent of the dust. A power 
line connected with the Utah Power and 
Light Company will probably supply 
power for the plant. 

Currently the concrete work on the 
construction site is being done with a 
Pumpcrete machine which mixes the in- 
gredients and deposits it in the proper 
place through a heavy hose. The Pump- 
crete has a capacity of 200 cu. yd. of 
concrete in 8 hours. 

It has been unofficially estimated that 
construction and equipment costs will 
fall between $2,500,000 and $4,000,000. 
The new plant will bea division of the 
Ideal Cement Company of Denver. 





Payment for Overtime under 
Wage-Hour Law Discussed 

Members of the National Sand and 
Gravel Association were brought up to 
date in bulletin 407 on the important 
matter of the calculation of overtime 
under the Wage and Hour Law. Vin- 
cent P. Ahearn, executive secretary, 
warns members in his message against 
concluding that the portal-to-portal act 
of 1947 would solve all overtime prob- 
lems. 

Issued with the bulletin was a copy 
of the memorandum by C. A. Horsky, 
association counsel, on the question of 
pyramiding overtime pgyments. The 
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memorandum also deals with the status 
of the exemption for executives and the 
exemption for motor carriers under the 
Wage and Hour Law. Mr. Ahearn men- 
tioned pending legislation on increasing 
the minimum wage under the Wage and 
Hour Law. 





January-June Sulphur Output 
Shows 15 Percent Increase 


Production of native sulphur during 
the first six months of 1947 was 15 per- 
cent greater than that reported for the 
comparable period of 1946, according to 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines. Production 
and shipments in June were somewhat 
lower than in May, but they were 18 and 
23 percent higher, respectively, than in 
June, 1946. By the end of June stocks 
had been reduced by 313,286 tons. 





Coming 
Evonts 


September 15-19, 1947 — New 
York. 112th national meeting, 
American Chemical Society. 


September 29-October 1, 1947— 
Buffalo. Regional meeting, 
American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers, Hotel Statler. 


October 1-3, 1947—Asheville. An- 
nual fall meeting, National In- 
dustrial Sand Association, Grove 
Park Inn. 


December 1-6, 1947—New York. 
21st Exposition of Chemical In- 
dustries, Grand Central Palace. 

January 19-23, 1948—Cincinnati. 
32nd annual convention and ex- 
hibit, National Sand and Gravel 
Association, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel. 


January 26-28, 1948—Cincinnaiti. 
31st annual convention and -x- 
hibit, National Crushed Stone 
Association, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel. 


January 29, 30, 1948—Cincinnati. 
3rd annual convention and ex- 
hibit, Agricultural Limestone 
Division, National Crushed Stone 
Association, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel. 
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Congress Passes Bill 
Approving Conservation, 
Agstone Programs 


According to information received 
from Henry A. Huschke, managing di- 
rector of the Agricultural Limestone 
Division, National Crushed Stone Asso- 
ciation, and J. R. Boyd, secretary, 
Manufacturers’ Division of N.C.S.A., the 
Congress, before its adjournment, appro- 
priated the sum of $257,735,044 to pay 
for soil-conserving practices, including 
the application of agricultural limestone, 
for the calendar year 1947. In addition, 
a commitment was made to appropriate 
$150,000,000 for the 1948 program. 

This action was the signal for the re- 
sumption of agstone production and dis- 
tribution, which had been virtually at a 
standstill since May 23. 





New $100,000 Missouri Plant 
Begins Production at Fulton 


Production of gravel, concrete aggre- 
gate, chats and lime has begun at the 
plant of the Fulton Quarries Company, 
a subsidiary of the Inter-City Quarries 
of Kansas City, near Fulton, Mo. H. B. 
Pollock, manager, reports that four tun- 
nels have been started and that a porta- 
ble crushing plant with a capacity of 
200 t.p.h. has been put into operation. 

The quarry, formerly operated by 
Mr. and Mrs. Monroe Glenn, was re- 
cently subleased to Inter-City, which 
is owned by Ed Frazee and E. E. Pick- 
ens. The Kansas City firm has installed 
equipment costing approximately $100,- 
000 at the new plant. 





The American Potash & Chemicals 
Corporation of Los Angeles, Calif., sec- 
ond largest borax producer in the United 
States, has announced plans to market 
potassium bromide, a medicinal drug, 
rather than the raw material, bromine, 
which it has previously sold. 





Officials of the General Refractories 
Company have announced that since 
August 1 the address of the firm has 
been Sharon Building, 55 New Mont- 
gomery Street, San Francisco 5, Calif. 
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Four Cement Firms Given 
Honors ir 7th Yearly 
Company Report Contest 


The 1946 financial reports of the Bes- 
semer Limestone & Cement Co., Le- 
high Portland Cement Co., Lone Star 
Cement Co., and Marquette Cement 
Co., were cited for excellence in the 
seventh annual report survey conducted 
by Financial World, national weekly 
magazine. 

In the final judging, to be completed 
this month, one of these companies will 
be awarded a bronze “Oscar of Indus- 
try,’ to be received at the Financial 
World Annual Awards Banquet, which 
will be held in the grand ballroom of 
the Hotel Pennsylvania October 10. 

Last year the annual report of the 
Marquette Cement Co. was judged the 
best, and won the top award for the 
cement industry. 

More than 3,500 annual reports were 
entered in this year’s competition, the 
largest entry list in the series, accord- 
ing to Weston Smith, director of the 
survey. The reports of 758 corpora- 
tions have qualified for the final judg- 
ing in 100 industrial classifications. 

Judges in the contest are Dr. Lewis 
Haney, professor of econimics at New 
York University; Glenn Griswold, edi- 
tor of Public Relations News; Sylvia F. 
Porter, financial editor of The New York 
Post; Elmer Walzer, financial editor of 
United Press Associations; and Lester 
Tichy, artist and industrial designer. 





Ahearn Relays Capitol News 
To Sand and Gravel Producers 


Vincent P. Ahearn, executive secre- 
tary of the National Sand and Gravel 
Association, recently reported to mem- 
bers on developments affecting legislative 
and judicial action upon four vital issues. 
He clarified certain implications of the 
recently enacted bill to end construction 
controls and mentioned new Ex Parte 
proceedings which involve an attempt by 
Class I railroads to obtain further in- 
creases in carrying rates. 

Mr. Ahearn appeared before the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives to protest in behalf of 
the association and the National Ready 
Mixed Concrete Association the 3 per- 
cent tax on the transportation of prop- 
erty for hire. He also reported a de- 
cision of the Supreme Court which es- 
tablished that some individuals should 
be regarded as independent contractors 
and not as employees under the Social 
Security Act. Mr. Ahearn urged the 
importance of examining carefully all 
relations with so-called independent con- 
tractors. 





Pennsylvania Stone Producers 
Combine Outing with Business 


A brief business meeting was held on 
August 14 in conjunction with the Penn- 
sylvania Stone Producers Association’s 
annual outing at the Harrisburg Sports- 
men’s Club. Among the items discussed 
were the following: the present wage 
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Production of 13,389,000 barrels of portland cement in May, 1947, reported to the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines was |! percent greater than that reported for May, 1946, but 8 percent 
below the April, 1947, total. Mill shipments in May, 1947, reached 15,328,000 barrels, a 
figure 5 percent below that reported in May, 1946. Stocks of finished portland cement on 
May 31! were 19,392,000 barrels, an increase of 62 percent over that nape for May, 1946. 
Clinker production of 13,451,000 barrels was 18 percent greater than that reported in 
May, 1946. 

The decline in shipments and production in May, 1947, is attributed to the closing of 34 
mills in the Atlantic Coast states during three weeks of the month because of labor dis- 
agreements. Some of the mills did not start production immediately after the end of the 
strike because it was necessary to make repairs and reline kilns. Despite the strike-bound 
area, shipments in 10 of the 19 Bureau of Mines Districts were higher than those reported in 
May, 1946, and shipments exceeded production in May, 1947, in all but four districts. As 
cement shipments essentially reflect consumption, this condition indicates a healthy construc- 
tion program. 

The long-term trend in production of finished portland cement, as indicated in the accom- 
panying chart, continues upward and is now 42 percent above the point reached in May, 1946. 








and hour laws, the present and future 
highway construction program and the 
maintenance and reconstruction program 
done by the highway forces. 

The speakers at this session were 
Frank J. G. Dorsey, regional director, 
Wage and Hour Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor; E. L. Schmidt, chief 
engineer, Pennsylvania Department of 
Highways; Warren K. Myers, chief 
maintenance engineer, Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Highways. 





N. C. S. A. and Agstone Division 
Offices and Laboratory Moved 


The National Crushed Stone Associa- 
tion has announced the removal of its 
offices and research laboratory, effective 
July 21, to 1415 Elliot Place, N.W., 
Washington 7, D. C. 

Headquarters of the Agricultural Lime- 
stone Division of the N.S.S.A. also will 
be moved to the same address. 





The new soda ash plant of the Per- 
manente Metals Corporation is situated 
on the west side of Owens Lake, six 
miles north of Cartogo, Calif. The daily 
capacity is 50 tons. 




























































































MONTHLY LIME SHIPMENTS 1946-1947 
AS REPORTED TO NATIONAL LIME ASSOCIATION 
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According to data collected by the Ne 
tional Lime Association, 46 companies i" 
May, 1947, shipped 182,167 tons of lime 
(101,482 quicklime; 80,685 hydrate). Re- 
porting companies represent 46.8 percent 
the association members’ total capacity 
record. Based on Pit and Quarry's estimates 
for the remainder of the industry, the total 
shipments for the month by all plants were 
approximately 428,170 tons. Shipments of 
lime by users for May, 1947, were: 


Quicklime — 


(tons) 
Agricultural ............ 1,737 
MEE Gocey chs os tiene 12,582 32,510 
| eae 87,163 27,177 


—_—_—— 


80,685 
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Kiln Nearing Completion 
For Basic Refractories 
At Maple Grove Plant 


Enlargement of its processing facilities 
by the addition of a new refractories kiln 
at its Maple Grove, O., plant, has been 
announced by Basic Refractories, Inc., 
of Cleveland. 

The new rotary kiln, now under con- 
struction, is equipped with a steel stack 
125 feet high and 12 feet 6 inches in 
diameter, the largest ever built by the 
Patterson-Leitch Company, of Cleveland. 
The kiln also contains the largest hood 
ever built by Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Unprecedented demand for basic re- 
fractories, which are used in the mainte- 
nance and repair of furnaces in the steel 
industry, are partially responsible for the 
increased facilities, H. P. Eels, president 
of Basic Refractories said. In addition, 
the company has brought out in recent 
months a new Cuban ore refractory for 
air-emplacement called ““Gunchrome” and 
a special B.R.I. gun which utilizes com- 
pressed air to blow the product into 
steel-making furnaces at the rate of 100 
pounds a minute. 





Three Midwestern Plants 
Heavily Damaged by Fires 


Destructive fires were reported at three 
Midwestern plants in recent weeks. At 
the Columbia Quarry Company’s plant, 
Columbia, Ill., a spectacular fire which 
raged for several hours through the 
buildings caused damage estimated at 
$300,000 to $500,000. H. C. Krause, vice- 
president of the company, stated that 
about 90 percent of the plant had been 
destroyed. 

Another blaze caused damage amount- 
ing to $60,000 at the facilities of the 
Louisville Crushed Stone Company at 
Louisville, Ky. The fire, said local fire 
fighters, was caused by a bolt of light- 
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ning which struck a power line and sent 
sparks to the electrical control room. 

At East Metropolis, Ill., a fire origin- 
ating in a gasoline drum swept the 
Metropolis Sand and Gravel Company’s 
plant, destroying one building and 
threatening a second before the flames 
were brought under control. The dam- 
age, estimated at $1,500, would have far 
exceeded this amount had the fire 
reached the building containing the 
valuable machinery. 





Boeing Facilities Offered 
For Lease to U. S. Industry 


War Assets Administration today an- 
nounced that about 400,000 sq. ft. of 
exceptionally desirable manufacturing 
space is immediately available for lease 
in the Boeing Aircraft Company plant at 
Renton, Wash., where large Army and 
Navy bombers were manufactured dur- 
ing the war—including B-29’s and B-50’s. 

This surplus property is now included 
in WAA’s multiple tenancy program 
through which large plants are sub- 
divided, and suitable portions are sold 
or leased to small businesses, new enter- 
prises, or expanding concerns for branch 
facilities. 

Only leases ranging from one to four 
years, however, will be considered for 
the Boeing Renton plant at present. 
These are to be made through the WAA 
Regional Office, 1409 Second Avenue, 
Seattle 1, Wash., where detailed informa- 
tion may be obtained. 





A sub-contract for more than $250,- 
000 worth of gravel to the Enders Dam 
site near McCook, Neb., was recently 
awarded to Armour Brothers Construc- 
tion Company of Ogallala by Wunder- 
lich, James and Phelps, general con- 
tractors. The Armour company had pre- 
viously completed delivery on a similar 
contract for the Kingsley Dam. 

The gravel will 
be pumped from 
pits near Ogallala 
and trucked 60 miles 
to the dam location. 


Issue 1946 Statistics on 
Injuries and Employment 
In U. S. Mineral Industries 


According to a report prepared by the 
Accident Analysis Division, Economics 
Branch of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, the 
safety record of the mineral industries 
receded in 1946 and the over-all fre- 
quency of injuries increased from 52.58 
per 1,000,000 man-hours of work in 1945 
to 55.43 in 1946. Fatality experience 
was improved in 1946; and the number 
of nonfatal injuries war lower than in 
1945; but, owing to the reduced work- 
time, these injuries occurred at a rate of 
54.58 per 1,000,000 man-hours, as com- 
pared with 51.71 in 1945. 

A principal factor in the retrogression 
of mine safety during 1946, stated the 
report, was incomplete training in safe 
job methods for the experienced workers 
shifted into new occupations and for the 
new and inexperienced workers hired as 
the labor force was expanded. 

Singled out for special mention was 
the portland cement industry, with its 
outstanding record in accident preven- 
tion work. According to statistics of the 
Portland Cement Association, 7 of 10 
fatal and 217 of 456 nonfatal accidents 
happened to men with 6 months’ or less 
experience in their jobs. 

In the quarrying industries the over- 
all injury experience was but slightly 
changed from the rate for 1945. The rate 
of occurrence of fatal injuries was re- 
duced in 1946, but this improvement was 
compensated for by a slightly less favor- 
able frequency of nonfatal accidents. The 
combined rate of fatal and nonfatal in- 
juries was 33.42 in 1946, as compared 
with 33.20 in 1945. 

Disputes centering principally on ques- 
tions of wages and hours resulted in a 
total of 566 work stoppages in the min- 
ing and quarrying industries, causing a 
loss of 21,417,900 man-days; most of the 
time loss through stoppages were in the 
coal industries. Total man-hours worked 
in all quarries was 25 percent greater 
than in 19.4. 


© At a deposit of silica sand near Riverside, Calif., this “Caterpillar” 
diesel D8 tractor and No. 8S bulldozer unit, operated by Foster & 


McHarg, is removing the overburden and 


then the sand. At the left, 


the unit is making a skidway for the skip bucket which hauls in the 
material for loading on trucks. Below: An action shot showing the 
blasting of sand after the removal of the overburden. 





Eagle-Picher Building Mill 
For Processing Diatomite 
At Clark Station, Nevada 


Clark Station, Nev., which used to be 
just a section point on the Southern 
Pacific, is enjoying a big industrial build- 
ing boom. Since last November big steel 
and aluminum structures have been go- 
ing up for the Eagle-Picher Lead Com- 
pany, which will process diatomite from 
the extensive deposits in this area. The 
mill will be operated on a 24-hour, 
seven-day-a-week basis. 

In charge as general manager is Tom 
Copeland, who uncovered the deposits 
recently and launched .the new project. 
Eagle-Picher’s insulation division will 
sponsor the operations at Clark Station. 
Milton Steinheimer has been named 
chemist in charge of the laboratory. 
Much of the machinery and equipment 
has been installed, and it is antici- 
pated that full operation will begin 
within a few months. The buildings are 
being erected by the Western Knapp 
Engineering Company, with Eric Frie- 
tag in charge. 





Higher Gas Tax and Fees 
To Finance California Roads 


A greatly enlarged highway construc- 
tion program, to be financed mainly by 
higher motor fuel taxes and increased 
levies against truck operators, was en- 
acted by the California legislature prior 
to adjournment of its 1947 session. The 
legislators approved an increase of 1% 
cents a gallon in the state tax on gas- 
line and diesel fuel, bringing the total 
levey to 4% cents a gallon. 
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@ Lime Industry, Management & Engineer- 
ing, Hershey, Pa., announces its service— 
advice on quarry modernization—by means 
of an appropriate cartoon-blotter. W. R. 
Cliffe is consultant with L.I.M.E, 
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The measure also included a new 
schedule of weight fees on both private 
and for-hire truckers, and continued in 
force a 3 percent gross receipts tax on 
for-hire truckers. 

It was estimated that the highway 
bill would assure $91,000,000 during 
the next year and $990,000,000 over a 
decade, including $786,000,00 for state 
highways and $204,000,000 for city 
streets and county roads. 





American Rock Wool Acquires 
Wartime De-Tinning Plant 


A war-surplus tin reclamation plant in 
Birmingham, Ala., formerly operated by 
the Southern De-Tinning Co., has been 
sold to the American Rock Wool Corp. 
for $120,000 cash, the War Assets Ad- 
ministration has announced. 

The plant was designed for the proc- 
essing of salvaged tin cans for the re- 
covery of tin oxide and black steel scrap. 
It cost the government $1,233,485, most 
of which represents special purpose ma- 
chinery with no peace-time value. 

After removal of machinery and equip- 
ment now on the site and completion of 
rehabilitation, which will cost about 
$10,000, the new owned will employ 250 
persons in the manufacture and _ proc- 
essing of rock-wool insulation. 





A.S.T.M. Book of Standards 
Index Issued By Society 


Index to A.S.T.M. Standards, has been 
issued by the American Association for 
Testing Materials as an adjunct to its 
1946 Book of Standards. All items are 
listed in the Index under appropriate 
key-words according to the particular 
subjects they cover. 

Copies of the 242-page publication 
may be obtained free of charge by ap- 
plying to A.S.T.M. headquarters, 1916 
Race Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


July-September Requirements 
For Sand Loadings Forecast 


On the basis of reports sent to the Na- 
tional Industrial Sand Association by 43 
member companies operating 100 plants, 
N.IL.S.A. has prepared a tabulation of the 
probable third quarter car supply re- 
quirements, by types, for sand, as com- 
pared with actual loading during the 
July-September period of 1946. The 
total estimated supply requirements for 
industrial sand, it will be seen from the 
following table, are 18.7 percent higher 
than for 1946. 


Canadian Cement Shortage 
Eased by Foreign Shipments 
Plus Increased Output 


The recent arrival of 60,000 bags of 
Belgian cement at Vancouver, B. C, 
Canada, plus the resumption of imports 
from Washington and California and jp. 
creased output by the British Columbia 
Cement Company Ltd., have ended the 
year-long shortage in western Canada. 

Because Belgian and American cements 
are higher in price, some Canadian dis. 
tributors insist that customers accept a 
certain proportion of the foreign prod- 
ucts with their orders. Reluctance of 
buyers to pay the higher prices has re. 
duced the demand somewhat, thus easing 
the shortage to some degree. 

Despite the recent price increases in 
the United States, stated Nigel A. Tom. 
lin, managing director of the British 
Columbia Cement Company, no change 
is contemplated in the rates for this com- 
pany’s product. Mr. Tomlin reports that 
B. C. Cement at Bamberton, B. C., will 
produce 400,000 more sacks of cement 
this year than in 1946—or a total of 
3,600,000 sacks. Engineers are now com- 
pleting final reports on raw materials 
and plant layout for the $3,000,000 plant 
at Horne Lake, Vancouver Island, B. C., 
which, when completed, will produce 
600,000 barrels (2,400,000 sacks) cf 


cement annually. 





Obliging Nips Mine 60,000 Tons 
Of Phosphates for Aussies 


J. W. Brown, a surveyor for the Christ- 
mas Island Phosphate Company, recently 
revealed that phosphate mined by the 
Japanese during World War II now is 
being used by Western Australian farm- 
ers. Mr. Brown stated that when com- 
pany officials returned to their property 
on Christmas Island after the Japanese 
occupation, they found 60,000 tons of 
phosphates, the equivalent of 12 month's 
work, stored in bins. 

The company is installing new machin- 
ery and hopes to double its pre-war 
output. Christmas Island is 1,500 miles 
off the coast of Western Australia. 





One of the newest industries at Walla 
Walla, Wash., is that of Morrison & 
Fisher, general contractors, who are 
producing hot mix ashpaltic concrete at 
their recently-completed plant. Proprie- 
tors of the business are J. W. Morti- 
son and W. E. Fisher. 








Cae Supply Requirements Ser ‘the Industrial Sand Industry 
Prepared by National Industrial Sand Association, based on results of 





questionnaires submitted to member companies. 





3rd Quarter 
1946 


Actually 
Loaded 


3rd Quarter 
1947 Estimated Increase 


No. Cars 


Estimated 


Requirements Percent 





21 680 
7,682 


5,208 
14,765 


49,335 


C ‘overed hopper cars. 

Open-top cars: 
Hopper bottom. 
Flat bottom. .... 


Total, all types 


24.497 
8,926 


6,569 
4 18,651 


2,747 
1,244 


1,361 
3,886 
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Lehigh Portland Cement 
Co. Issues Souvenir Book 
for Its 50th Anniversary 


To mark the 50th anniversary of the 
founding of the Lehigh Portland Cement 
Company, the firm has issued an at- 
tractive 32-page book tracing the de- 
velopment of the organization from 1897 
to 1947. Fifty Years of Progress, pre- 
pared by Joseph S. Young, president, 
shows a view of the company’s first 
plant, located at Ormrod, Pa., which 
began producing cement in 1898 with 
an original capacity of 200,000 barrels 
annually. By way of contrast, the next 
illustration is an aerial photograph of 
the present Buffalo plant, which has an 
actual capacity of 2,500,000 barrels per 
year. (The total annual capacity of the 
Lehigh Company is 20,000,000 barrels 
per year.) 

On the cover of the book appears a 
reproduction, in gilt, of the ornamental 
panel above the entrance to the com- 
pany’s headquarters in the Young Build- 
ing at Allentown, Pa. This sculptured 
relief section is said to be the largest 
architectural glass panel ever cast. It 
represents three allegorical figures “con- 
noting the strength, durability and per- 
manence of concrete.” 


Montana Uses Federal Funds 
For Adequate Highway System 





Montana is fully utilizing federal funds 
available for highway construction, a 
statewide highway committee was told by 


State Highway Engineer Howard W. 
Holmes. 

Speaking at a meeting in Helena of the 
State Highway Commission with the 
committee, Mr. Holmes said Montana’s 
current road building program is based 
on $7,100,000 of available federal funds, 
of which $2,800,000 was appropriated by 
previous congresses and the remaining 
$4,300,000 was under consideration as a 
budget request. He added that the fed- 
eral money would support a $12,000,000 
Montana highway construction program 
annually, the maximum practical in the 
state. 





June Home Building Figures 
Highest in Twenty Years 


A new 20-year high én housing starts 
and completions was reached in June, 
Housing Expediter Frank Rs» Creedon 
stated in announcing figures for starts 
and completions of new permanent 
dwelling units for the month of June and 
for the first six months of this year. June 
starts and completion figures are on the 
basis of preliminary reports. 

Continuing the upward climb of the 
previous months, 75,000 new permanent 
houses were started in June, as compared 
with 72,500 in May of this year and 
4,100 in June, 1946. During the first 
half of 1947 a total of 358,800 new per- 
manent houses were started, as compared 
with 340,100 during the same period last 
Year. Housing starts in 1946 were the 
highest since the middle twenties. 

June’s completions of 62,800 new per- 
manent units were also a*new postwar 
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high, more than double last June’s 
30,600. During the first half of 1947 a 
total of 362,800 new permanents were 
completed, as compared with 128,600 for 
the same period in 1946. 





Australia Protests Against 
Allowing Jap Miners on Angaur 


Australia has sent a protest to the 
State Department over the decision of 
General MacArthur to permit the Jap- 
anese to work a deposit of phosphate 
rock on Angaur Island in the Palau 
group. 

Protecting officials from down under 
declare that the decision was made 
without consultation with the other Al- 
lied powers concerned. They point out 
the Japanese on Augaur constitute a 
potential danger to Australia, since the 
Palau group is only about 1,300 miles 
from Darwin. 


California Concern Acquires 
Plants in Taft, Bakersfield 


Harold K. Fox announces that he and 
his associates have bought out the busi- 
ness of Clyde W. Hartman and the 
Bakersfield Rock Company. Mr. Fox is 
president and Gould M. Fitch is vice- 
president of the firm, which is known as 
the Hartman Concrete Materials Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Fox reports that the daily ca- 
pacity of the plants is 1,500 tons of 
crushed rock, gravel, concrete sand and 
plaster sand. The firm also operates a 
transit mix batch plant at each of its 
locations, one in Bakersfield, Calif., and 
a second at Taft. 





Royal Visitors Inspect Plant 
Of Lehigh Co. at Sandts Eddy 


Headed by Prince Saif Al-Islam Ab- 
dullah, sixth son of His Majesty the 
Imam Yahya of Yemen, Arabia, a party 
of Yemeni royalty and advisers arrived 
recently in Allentown, Pa., on a National 
Airlines plane to make a brief survey of 
the local cement industry. The group 
was taken on a tour of the Lehigh Port- 
land Cement Company’s plant at Sandts 
Eddy and had lunch at the Lehigh Coun- 
try club. 

Previously the Yemeni officials had 
been guests of the U. S. Department of 
State in Washington, where they visited 
President Truman and the Houses of 
Congress. 


WAA Booklet Describes 
723 Surplus War Plants 
Available to Industry 


Seven hundred and twenty-three gov- 
ernment-owned, surplus industrial facili- 
ties that are useful for peacetime purposes 
are listed in the revised, up-to-date book- 
let Plant Finder now being distributed by 
War Assets Administration. 

Most of these properties are readily 
available for purchase or lease (credit 
terms may be arranged) and a large 
number are suited for immediate occu- 
pancy. The Plant Finder also lists a 
number of properties now leased but 
which may be purchased subject to lease 
provisions. 

Designed primarily to meet the needs 
of industrialists and management execu- 
tives seeking space and facilities for new 
enterprises or to mect expansion or de- 
centralization needs, the revised inven- 
tory of surplus wartime plants gives basic 
information regarding size, location, utili- 
ties, transportation and general charac- 
teristics. 

The 200-page book includes descrip- 
tions of chemical and light metal, iron 
and steel, and general manufacturing 
facilities as well as maritime and other 
special purpose properties. These are 
listed by states, indexed by lessees or op- 
erators, and classified as to products or 
functions. General manufacturing plants 
are also indexed by sizes and states. 

The Plant Finder also lists WAA Re- 
gional Offices where arrangements for 
inspection of the properties may be made. 
Copies may be obtained upon request. 
Address: War Assets Administration, 
Office of Real Property Disposal, Room 
137, 131 Indiana Avenue, Washington 25, 
D. C., or any of the regional offices. 





The Colorado Portland Cement Com- 
pany of Denver has announced the ac- 
ceptance of its bid of $142,126 for 40,- 
000 barrels of cement by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. The cement will 
be used for lining the Rams Horn and 
Prospect Mountain tunnels on the Colo- 
rado-Big Thompson irrigation project in 
northern Colorado. 





@ For stripping overburden at the Prince- 

ville, Il., limestone quarry the owners use 

one Caterpillar diesel D7 tractor with a 

Caterpillar 70 scraper (foreground) and a 

second with a LeTourneau scraper (back- 
ground). 

















Lively News Letter of 
Missouri Agstone Group 
Points Up Issues 


A copy of a recent issue of News Leiter, 
issued by the Missouri Limestone Pro- 
ducers Association, is evidence of an en- 
ergetic organization. State and federal 
legislation and other items of major im- 
portance to the members are set forth in 
an attractive fashion. Accompanying the 
Letter was a cartoon panel depicting the 
value of agricultural limestone, available 
to members at a cost of $10 per 1,000. 

The association lists 45 member firms 
and 27 associate members, the latter 
group including limestone distributors, 
representatives of the machinery and ex- 
plosives industries and insurance firms. 

Officers of the group are as follows: 
L. W. Hayes, L. W. Hayes, Inc., Kansas 
City, president; Ben P. Donnell, Valley 
Dolomite Corp., St. Louis, vice-president ; 
Arthur R. Alvis, A. R. Alvis, Contr., 
Butler, treasurer. 





January-March Gypsum Output 
One-Third Higher Nees in 1946 


The production of crude and calcined 
gypsum in the first quarter of 1947 ex- 
ceeded by more than one-third the out- 
put during the same period of 1946, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
The tonnage of uncalcined gypsum prod- 
ucts totaled 519,788 short tons, an in- 
crease of 45 percent over the first quar- 
ter of 1946 and nearly 50,000 short tons 
greater than that reported for the fourth 
quarter of 1946. Industrial plasters and 
building plasters showed substantial gains. 
Board production was 4 percent below 
the preceding quarter but 35 percent 
greater than in the first quarter of 1946. 

New production of gypsum products 
was reported by a number of companies. 
The Standard Gypsum Co. of California 
reported its first board products during 
the January-March period. Plaster pro- 
duction is under way in the old American 


Keene Cement & Plaster Company plant 
at Sigurd, Utah, which was taken over 
and modernized by the Western Gypsum 
Company early this year. Construction 
of a new board plant to adjoin the plas- 
ter plant is in progress here. The Gyp- 
sum Products Company began mining 
operations at Cody, Wyoming. 





Concrete Materials Company 
Has New Name, Management 


The old Concrete Materials Company 
sand-and-gravel plant, situated across the 
Pleasanton Highway from the Radum, 
Calif., plant of the Henry J. Kaiser 
Company, has been leased by the W. C. 
Thompson interests to Carl A. Powell of 
Stockton, Calif. 

Mr. Powell, who has been identified 
with aggregates production on the West 
Coast for many years, has renamed the 
concern the Livermore Rock Company. 
A number of important improvements 
are being planned. The existing slack- 
line cableway in the pit is to be replaced 
with a power shovel, a field hopper and 
a system of conveyors. A twin-screw sand 
classifier is also to be installed. 





Dravo Builds Vessels for 
Keystone Division, Warner 


The Dravo Corporation, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., reports the completion of the steel 
hull of a 1,000-hp. towboat for its Key- 
stone Division. The keel of another sim- 
ilar vessel has been laid, and a third will 
be laid in the near future. 

Principal dimensions of the towboats 
are 116 by 27 by 10 feet. They will be 
diesel powered, with two propellers. 

Dravo also delivered a sandand-gravel 
barge to the Warner Company, the third 
of a fleet of seven. The steel for the 
craft was fabricated and assembled at 
Neville Island and shipped to Wilming- 
ton, Del., for final erection and launch- 
ing. The Warner barges are 130 by 34 
by 10 feet. 
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@ The Regional Shippers 


Advisory Boards present this graphic estimate of freight car 


requirements for deen United States during the third quarter of 1947. The map shows 


percent. of increase or decrease as com 
pecrcgoen. Eyal 1946. The forecast is based wu 
as furnished to the car service division 


pared with the actual carloadings during the 


shipments of 32 principal commodities, 
the Association of American Railroads. 





Building in Midwest, East. 
For First Half of 1947 
Shows 11 Percent Decline 


At the close of the first half of this 
year, construction volume, as measured 
by contracts awarded, was 11 percent 
below that reported for the correspond. 
ing six months of last year in the 37 
states east of the Rocky Mountains, it 
has been reported by F. W. Dodge Cor. 
poration. 

Gains in the first two months of this 
year were offset by a decline beginning 
in March. The sharpest drop was in non. 
residential contracts, which were down 
23 percent at the close of June. Resi- 
dential building volume fell off 10 per- 
cent, while public works and _ utilities 
construction showed a 9 percent gain 
over the first six months of last year. 

During the first half of this year, con- 
tract valuations totaled $3,492,645,000, 
as against $3,937,736,000 reported by the 
Dodge corporation in the 37 states in the 
first six months of 1946. 

Residential volume totalled $1,468, 
902,000, as against $1,633,473,000 in the 
first six months of last year. This year’s 
residential contracts called for the build- 
ing of 187,019 dwelling units, as against 
234,315 in the corresponding period of 
last year. 

Nonresidential building contracts de- 
clined from $1,517,262,000 in the first 
six months of last year to $1,165,631,000 
in the first half of this current year. 

While the declines were general in 
most areas of the country, they fluctuated 
from an over-all drop of 32 percent in 
the upstate New York and northern and 
eastern Ohio areas to gains of 70 percent 
in the states of Louisiana and Mississip- 
pi combined. 

Publicly-owned projects figured more 
prominently in the volume reported for 
the first half of this year than in the first 
six months of last year. Contracts for 
projects classified as publicly owned rep- 
resented 30 percent of the first half year’s 
total, as compared to 20 percent in the 
first half of last year. 

Publicly-owned nonresidential awards 
totalled $224,690,000 this year up to the 
end of June and $105,242,000 in the first 
half of last year. 



















































Big Crusher Now at Work 
After Five-Year Delay 


In operation at last after five years 
of waiting is the Reliance Whiting Com- 
pany’s new 83-ton crusher in its quarries 
near Alton, Ill. Wartime priorities de- 
layed the installation of the big stone 
cracker, which was purchased in July, 
1942, as no men could be obtained for 
the work. When it was set up a year 
ago, there was a further delay of nine 
months because of the lack of the motors 
needed to power the machine. The new 
crusher reduces rock measuring approxi- 
mately 3 cubic feet to 4-inch diameter. 

At the quarry there are two 100-foot- 
deep pits, 600 feet long and 200 feet 
wide. According to company officials, 
tests have revealed that the desired stone 
extends at least another 100 feet down. 
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Ten States Pass Bills for 
Toll-Financed Highways 
Despite Heavy Opposition 


Despite opposition of highway user 
organizations and the Federal Public 
Roads Administration, bills providing 
authority for the construction of toll- 
financed superhighways were enacted this 
year by a number of state legislatures. 

Legislation to facilitate financing of 
east and west extension of the Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike, now linking Pitts- 
burgh and Harrisburg, was passed by 
the Pennsylvania legislature. 

Governor Duff recently ordered sur- 
yeys of the proposed extension to Phila- 
delphia, which will indicate cost esti- 
mates at current prices. A private an- 
alysis made last year indicated that it 
would be necessary to raise at least 
$60,000,000 for the Philadelphia ex- 
tension. 

West Virginia’s legislature this year 
enacted a bill providing for appointment 
of a turnpike commission with authority 
to build toll-financed superhighways in 
that state. 

Oklahoma’s legislature enacted a bill 
authorizing construction of a toll-financed 
express highway between Oklahoma City 
and Tulsa. Plans are to have the proj- 
ect ready for actual construction within 
six months, with the prospect of having 
it completed and opened for traffic 
within two and a half years. 

A bill enacted in New Hampshire au- 
thorized construction of a $7,500,000 toll 
road along the 18 miles of seacoast con- 
necting Massachusetts and Maine traffic. 
This project differs from those approved 
in other states, however, in that it calls 
for direct state financing instead of pri- 
vate sales of bonds, which drew strong 
opposition in the legislature. 

In Colorado a measure was passed 
to permit the construction of toll roads. 
Designed to allow construction of a 
four-lane superhighway between Denver 
and Boulder, the bill empowers the State 
Highway Department to issue revenue 
bonds which would be retired solely out 
of toll receipts. 

Legislative authority was provided in 
Maryland for the issuance of revenue 
bonds for self-liquidating projects, in- 
cluding a Chesapeake Bay bridge, pos- 
sibly a bridge or tunne) across the Balti- 
more city harbor, and any other bridges 
or toll roads that mi@ht be devised by 
the State Roads Commission under 
proper conditions of traffic. * 

Georgia’s legislature approved a bill 
to create a Georgia Scenic Highway Au- 
thority, empowered to issue revenue 
bonds for construction of a costal scenic 
highway. The Arkansas legislature en- 
acted a measure authorizing construc- 
tion of a toll highway in Desha County. 

Three bills to pave the way for col- 
lection of tolls on the Saw Mill River 
and Hutchinson River Parkways were 
signed into New York State law by Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey. 

Killed in the Maine legislature was a 
bill to limit construction of that state’s 
new toll turnpike to the stretch now be- 
ing built between Kittery and Port- 
land. Under authority granted by the 
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1945 Maine legislature, plans call for 
eventual extension of the toll super- 
highway from Kittery to Fort Kent at 
a total cost exceeding $100,000,000. 





Gypsum and Gypsum Products— 
Final Annual Figures For 1946 


The gypsum industry in 1946 _pro- 
duced and imported a total of 7,086,538 
short tons of gypsum, according to the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, setting a new- 
supply record 10 percent above the pre- 
vious record set in 1926, and 64 percent 
above 1945. Mine output reached 5,629,- 
398 tons, nearly equal to the production 
record of 5,678,302 tons that was estab- 
lished in 1925; and 1,457,140 tons were 
imported. 

Calcined production, obtained from 50 
plants distributed through 23 states, was 
68 percent higher than in 1945. The 
number of active plants increased by 8 
and the number of kilns by 19. 

Of the products sold, building mate- 
rials made the largest gains. Portland- 
cement retarder was up 71 percent, base- 
coat plasters 135 percent, and lath 91 
percent. Large increases were also noted 
for the other building plasters, and for 
wallboard. Price difficulties inhibited 
sheathing sales and the demand for lam- 
inated board declined. 

There has been considerable variation 
in plaster and board capacity owing to 
the closing of some plants and increasing 
the output of others. The over-all effect 
seems to have been an increase to at 
least 4% billion square feet, in view 
of the fact that actual board output was 
at the annual rate of 4 billion square feet 
in the closing months of 1946. Capacity 
will be further augmented in 1947 when 
several plants, now under construction, 
are placed in operation. 








Use of Finer Agstone 
Urged by Specialists 
At Agronomy Meeting 


Agronomists and National Lime Asso- 
ciation research fellows from Maryland, 
Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey met at the Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station at Wooster on July 9 
and 10 to discuss the results of research 
work conducted during the past year and 
programs for next year. 

Some of those present were of the 
opinion that coarse liming material has 
been given too much credit and that its 
use may give the farmer the impression 
that he is deriving little benefit from 
liming. It was felt that if finely-divided 
material or hydrate were used, the farmer 
would see the results more quickly and 
therefore use more agstone. 





Correction 


Members of the editorial department 
are deeply chagrined over their failure 
last month to caption correctly the pic- 
tures of Messrs. Staley and Hanna (pages 
79 and 80). Cur sincerest apologies to 
these two gentlemen for tying up Mr. 
Staley’s name with Mr. Hanna’s picture 
and vice versa. 

We also plead guilty to the crime of 
cutting in half the name of an eminent 
Mexican industrialist, Senor Antonio 
Ruiz Galindo. We certainly hope that 
we haven’t seriously impaired our cordial 
relations with our Southern neighbor 
through this unintentional abbreviation. 





At the Rosamond, Calif., feldspar 
mine of N. W. Sweetser a 20-ton grind- 
ing plant is being installed. The feld- 
spar will be shipped to the Los Angeles 
Chemical Company. 


@ At the Claremont, Calif., plant of the Consolidated Rock Products Company what might 
have been a serious interruption temporarily stopped operations. A main shaft in the 20-inch 
gyratory crusher had broken. However, ingenious workers did not allow the shutdown to be 
of long duration. They built a new mill shaft from a discarded 24-inch shaft. In this picture 
repair operations are being carried on by Ray Kelly (right), assisted by Bill Hoover (left). 
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SHORTLY before the ad- 
journment of Congress, the 
President delivered his sec- 
S ond report of the year on 
the economic state of the 
nation. The first report, which was 
transmitted at the opening of Con- 
gress last January, summarized the 
“favorable” and “unfavorable” 
forces at work in the economy at 
that time and outlined the Presi- 
dent’s legislative program—virtually 
none of .which, incidentally, was en- 
acted into law by the opposition 
Congress which had just come into 
office. The only exception was the 
extension of rent control, but even 
here the bill passed by Congress 
brought a stinging rebuke from the 
President for the loopholes it con- 
tained, and was signed only in pref- 
erence to no federal control at all. 
The midyear report, in contrast, 
did not embody any important legis- 
lative proposals, possibly because the 
law-makers were just about ready 
to go home when it appeared. By 
the time the Eightieth Congress re- 
convenes for its second session next 
January, a new Economic Report, 
incorporating the Administration’s 
recommendations for 1948, will be 
waiting for them. The midyear re- 
port,’ however, did serve the very 
usefyl function of providing the pub- 
lic With an up-to-date review of na- 
tiofal. economic trends in the first 
half of 1947, and a brief survey of 
the chief influences affecting the 
outlook for the next few months. 
The report shows that at mid- 
1947 all previous records for civilian 
output and employment had been 
surpassed, dwarfing by comparison 
the pre-war level of business ac- 
tivity. In the first six months of 
1947 goods and services were pro- 
duced at an annual rate of $225 
billion, as against $90 billion in 
1939. (Of course, higher prices ac- 
count for something like $50 billion 
of the difference.) By June, this 
level of output was giving employ- 
ment to more than 60 million per- 
sons, as against 45 million in 1939. 
Total consumer income after taxes 
in the first half of 1947 was at an 
annual rate of $170 billion; the 
figure was $70 billion in 1939. And 
corporations earned profits at the 
rate of $17.5 billion, as compared 
with only $5 billion in 1939. 
The passing of the 60-million 
milestone in civilian employment de- 
serves special comment. This is the 
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goal that was projected for 1950 
by the full employment planners, 
and to have achieved it so early is 
a significant indication of the pace 
at which the economic machine has 
been operating. Not even at the 
peak of the war was employment so 
high, and since the end of the war 
the total number of jobholders has 
increased by more than eight mil- 
lion. Of course, the usual summer- 
time increase in agricultural work 
helps to swell the employment to- 
tal during this period. It may not 
be possible to hold employment at 
60 million after harvest time, even 
though the economy as a whole con- 
tinues at full capacity. Even with 
this qualification, however, the em- 
ployment achievement has been the 
source of considerable gratification 
to government officials. 

The President’s report describes 
the general economic situation mid- 
way in 1947 in the following glowing 
terms: 

“Our standard of living is excep- 
tionally high, and purchasing power 
has thus far been adequate to ab- 
sorb completely the enormous pro- 
duction of American farms, mines, 
and factories. Farm income has at- 
tained a record level. The financial 
position of business is strong. A 
healthy slowing down in inventory 
accumulation has taken place. Busi- 
ness investment in plants and equip- 
ment has increased this year, even 
above the record highs of last year. 
Management and labor have co- 
operated in maintaining industrial 
peace, and a wide range of impor- 
tant collective-bargaining agree- 
ments have been signed without 
widespread strikes. With a slight 
reduction in the work-week, produc- 
tivity is on the increase.” 

All this adds up to unprecedented 
prosperity. But the report points 
out that there are some basic weak- 
nesses in the situation as well. “Full 
employment at a high price level,” 
it observes, “is being sustained at 
present by the reconversion demands 
of business and the backlog demands 
of consumers, by extensive use of 
savings and credit, and by an ex- 
traordinary excess of exports over 
imports.” These favoring circum- 
stances have thus far served as ef- 
fective props to the economic sys- 
tem, but they can not be expected 
to continue to do so indefinitely. 

The huge export surplus has been 
of particular importance in support- 


ing the total demand for American 
goods. For example, if the total 
value of national output is broken 
down into major categories, and the 
first half of 1947 compared with the 
final quarter of 1946, it is seen that 
business expenditures and govern- 
ment expenditures each fell off by a 
billion dollars or so, consumer ex- 
penditures increased by three bil- 
lion, and net foreign spending went 
up five billion. With the United 
States still the principal source of 
many commodities urgently needed 
abroad, foreign countries have been 
snending their dwindling dollar re- 
sources in our markets at a rate 
much higher than expected, partly 
because of the sharp advance in our 
price level. United States exports 
have shot up by more than half 
since last year. In the meantime, 
our imports of foreign goods have 
hardly increased at all, primarily 
because, with reconstruction pro- 
ceeding so slowly, most countries 
have not been able to increase their 
output of exportable goods. 

As a result, the export balance has 
jumped from about $5 billion in the 
latter part of 1946 to $10 billion in 
the first half of 1947. The general 
expectation in Washington is that, 
with more and more countries run- 
ning into dollar trouble and the 
Marshall Plan still a long way from 
realization, U. S. exports are bound 
to decline in the months ahead. 

In addition to curtailed export 
demand, the economic report warns 
of the contraction in domestic de- 
mand that might follow another 
upward turn of the inflationary 
spiral. Although extremely high 
prices have thus far failed to check 
the extraordinary rate of consumer 
spending, it is feared that a further 
price boost might finally bring about 
that much-predicted development. 
Further price inflation, the report 
cautions, might also have a serious 
retarding effect on the demand for 
new construction. Plans for com- 
mercial and industrial construction 
are not ordinarily very sensitive to 
price changes, but the market for 
residential building could be mate- 
rially affected. If construction ac- 
tivity can be maintained at a high 
level, it is felt, the chances for keep- 
ing~the economy as a whole at 4 
high level will be immeasurably im- 
proved. 
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day whether this department of 

Pir AND QUARRY was meant to 
be humorous. As a question requir- 
ing a crisp “Yes” or “No” answer, 
this one struck us as being a blood 
cousin to the stock “Have you 
stopped beating your wife?” rou- 
tine. Anyway, after mulling it over 
a while, we’ve decided it’s equally 
unanswerable, either with or without 
advice of counsel. 

It goes without saying that we 
nurture a small hope that two or 
three of our three or four faithful 
readers will now and then respond 
to our efforts with something close 


Gay whet asked us the other 


to a twinkle. But guffaws, chortles 
or audible snickers are definitely not 
on the agenda. 

One reason for this emphatic dis- 
claimer is our vivid recollection of 
Colonel Jack Major’s futile efforts 
to roll ’em in the aisles at the an- 
nual banquet ef the National 
Crushed Stone Association last Jan- 
uary. The Colonel was billed on the 
program as “The man who makes 
you laugh,” and that was about as 
close as he or anyone else got to 
a laugh all that evening. Obviously 
the program note was intended to 
put the audience in a receptive, oh- 
boy-this-oughta-be-good, frame of 
mind. Actually, of course, it had 
just the opposite effect, and after 
two hours of perspiring effort the 
Colonel conceded defeat. About the 
only audible response he managed 
to pry from his audience was a mass 
sigh of relief when it was over. 

So we’re shying clear of any 
avowed aim to makes folks laugh, 
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and if we ever get involved in the 
after dinner speaking business, we’re 
going to have ourselves billed as 
“The man who makes you sick!” 
That way, nobody can have any 
legitimate quarrel with the results. 
Maybe the colonel should try that 
approach. 


Pooh-Pooh! 


Overseas investigation teams of 
the U. S. Department of Commerce 
report that the Germans are con- 
siderably ahead of our own tech- 
nologists in exploiting possible uses 
of concrete. Among the items men- 
tioned in support of this heresy are 
centrifugally cast concrete flagpoles. 

Well, now, who thought of flag- 
pole sitting as a national pastime? 
Until the Germans come up with 
something really important and virile 
like that, we aren’t going to be 
much impressed. 


Shutter Trouble 


Standard quarry equipment, we 
would be the first to concede, is 
pretty fascinatin’ stuff, but after 
you’ve photographed three or four 
thousand items, the process inevi- 
tably becomes somewhat repetitious. 
Once in a while, though, our in- 
terest quickens for no very easily 
explained reason, and we find our- 
selves clicking the shutter with all 
the slaphappy abandon of a Life 
editor covering his first party. 

This happened to us just the other 
day when we were taking pictures in 
the Thornton Quarries plant at 
Thornton, Illinois. It was a scale 
beam that did the trick on this 
occasion. There was just some- 
thing about that particular scale 
beam that we couldn’t resist, al- 
though we’ve seen a good many sim- 


ilar ones before without running a 
temperature. 

As a matter of fact, we aren’t per- 
fectly satisfied with the picture we 
took of that scale beam (see cut), 
and we've about decided to go 
back, maybe several times, until we 
get it just right. 


The Pen Is Mightier Department 


Among Chicago’s many claims to 
distinction is its unique status as 
the only large city in the United 
States in which the production of 
ready-mixed concrete has been com- 
pletely stifled by union restrictions. 
But at last there’s a gleam of hope. 
Al Capp, the cartoonist who draws 
Li’] Abner, managed to shatter the 
precedent by smuggling in a load 
in his June 30th strip. Now 
that Mr. Capp has demonstrated 
that it can be done, even in Chi- 
cago, maybe someone else will be 
willing to take a whirl at it. We 
think, though, that the cartoon box 
should have been labeled “A Few 
Eons Later—Chicago,” instead of a 
few hours, as Mr. Capp had it. 


Problem for Bookworms 


The 1946 and 1947 editions of 
Pir anpD Quarry Hanpsook stand 
side by side in order on a shelf. A 
bookworm (the wiggly kind — not 
the two-legged breed) bores in a 
straight line from page 1 of the 
1946 volume to the last page of the 
1947 volume. How far does the 
little pest travel if each cover is ¥% 
of an inch thick, and each volume 
without covers measures 13% inches 
in thickness? This is supposed to 
be solved without having recourse 
to trained bookworms or other 
props. 

The Hanpsook, by the way, will 
help you solve innumerable far 
more pressing problems than com- 
puting the trajectory of bookworms. 
If you’re engaged in the production 
of non-metallic minerals and haven't 
been receiving this 925-page ref- 
erence book, write to us for listing 
sheets and we’ll see that you receive 
the 1948 edition. It’s all for free. 
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OREGON PORTLAND CEMENT CO. EXPANSION 


By HARRY F. UTLEY 


TO DOUBLE FORMER OUTPUT 


MPROVEMENTS which will 
more than double the productive 
capacity of the Oswego, Ore., 

plant of the Oregon Portland Ce- 
ment Co. are nearing completion. 

The plant, which formerly had a 
capacity of 1,150 bbl. per day, will 
now be able to turn out 3,000 bbl. 
daily. A new F. L. Smidth all- 
welded kiln 287 ft. long and 8 and 
9 ft. in diameter is responsible for 
the increased capacity in the burn- 
ing department. It is equipped 
with Unax coolers and is fired with 
pre-heated fuel oil. Both the new kiln 
and the old 10- by 210-ft. kiln are 
already in operation turning out 
clinker. 

A new Cottrell electrical precipi- 
tator has been installed to recover 
the dust from both rotary kilns. The 
precipitator, built and_ installed 
by the Western Precipitation 
Co., is a 2-unit, 18-ft. rod-and-cur- 
tain type and is housed in a special 
building at the feed end of the two 
kilns. 

While construction was in prog- 


ress the old kiln was overhauled and 
repaired and its capacity was in- 
creased slightly by the installation 
of chains. 

To provide additional material to 
the raw-grinding department, a new 
Pennsylvania reversible impact mill 
has been installed in closed circuit 
with a 5- by 12-ft. 3-deck Tyler 
screen with air-sealed inclosure. 

Two new 8- by 36-ft. Unidan 
mills are being installed to increase 
grinding capacity on the row-side, 
the other on the finish end. The 
former will be driven by a 900-hp. 
motor of the same type. 

Two new slurry basins, 36 ft. in 
diameter and 30 ft. high, have been 
constructed. 

With the installation of the pre- 
cipitators and a number of new 
motors, the wiring system at the 


@ Aerial view of the Oswego plant of the 

Oregon Portland Cement Company, taken 

on July |, 1947, as improvements neared 

completion. The new 287-ft. rotary kiln may 

be seen just to the _ of the old, shorter 
iln. 





plant was completely replaced, and 
new transformers were installed. 

The improvements, reported to 
have cost the company $1,200,000, 
were made under the supervision of 
David H. Leche, vice-president, and 
general superintendent, and H. R. 
Shipley, plant superintendent. The 
changes constitute the first major 
re-vamping undertaken since the 
plant first went into service 31 years 
ago. 

A brief history of the Oswego 
plant, located on the Willamette 
River a few miles below Portland, 
is of interest. In 1910, the idea of 
building a cement plant in Oregon 
was conceived by C. W. Nibley, of 
Salt Lake City. Requirements of 
the Portland market were then be- 
ing supplied from California. But 
Nibley ran into difficulties—north- 
western Oregon is overlain with ba- 
saltic rock as the result of pre- 
historic lava flows, and limestone in 
commercial quantities could not be 
found. A deposit of argillaceous 

(Continued on page 108) 
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Crawler Track Lubrication 
And Maintenance 


ciple came into being some forty 

years ago as an expedient to pre- 
vent the conventional wheels of the 
then popular steam tractor from 
sinking so deeply into marshy farm 
land as to become inoperative. The 
idea involved a machine which 
would move on tracks which it laid 
down for itself. On this fundamental 
idea the modern crawler type of 
tractor evolved to revolutionize 
mechanized farming, to speed up 
earth moving—to build airpor ; on 
coral islands—even to carry the 
‘dozer to war as a combat machine. 

The track roller is the focal point 
of a machine equipped with a 
crawler track. Regardless of how ef- 
ficient the engine may be, if the 
track roller mechanism fails the ma- 
chine stops, or else wears the track 
roller pins so severely as to require 
replacement. No wonder the build- 
ers, the users, the lubrication en- 
gineers thought of lubrication as the 
cure and today regard track roller 
lubrication as probably the most im- 
portant feature in their maintenance 
schedules. 

The crawler mechanism consists 
of a sprocket-driven endless-chain 
formed by short sections of metal 
plates or track shoes hinged together. 
On the back of each track shoe are 
two short parallel rails which com- 
bine to form a track which runs on 
small wheels called variously, track 
wheels, truck wheels, track rollers, 
crawler rollers, bogie wheels, etc. 
These are carried on plain sleeve 
type bearings or roller bearings. 


Ti! CRAWLER TRACK prin- 


Lubrication of the Plain 
Bearing Type 

The plain bearirfg track roller is 
an exceptionally well, designed 
mechanism. It has to be to survive 
long under the severe conditions to 
which it is subjected. Its method of 
lubrication is simple, befitting its 
tugged construction. The lubricant 
is applied under air pressure from a 
6/1 or a 10/1 ratio air pump or 
through a hand operated volume 
compressor. The lubricant is forced 
through a button-head grease fitting 
located at the end of the roller. The 
button-head fitting is a spring loaded 
valve which opens wide for volume 
flow of lubricant when pressure: is 
applied. From the drilled shaft, the 
lubricant is forced into a reservoir 
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or cavity in the track roller bearing. 
From the reservoir, the lubricant 
flows through short passages to plain 
bronze bearings. Leather, composi- 
tion or metal faced seals at each end 
of the shaft prevent leakage of the 
lubricant and keep out dirt. 

Even though some very ingenious 
and effective types of seals are used, 
some foreign matter tends to work 
into the bearings especially if operat- 
ing in fine sand and water when 
rollers are worn or if seals are hard- 
ened or damaged. To counteract this 
tendency of dirt and water to work 
into the bearing, it is desirable to 
allow a seepage of lubricant. 


THE LUBRICATION MUST BE 
RIGHT 


The problem has been to provide 
a water resistant lubricant which 
will be sufficiently fluid to flow 
through the lubricating passages 
keeping seals in good condition and 
counteracting the entrance of dirt 
and water, but not too fluid to leak 
excessively and allow the rollers to 
run dry between greasings. 

Oil is satisfactory for new rollers, 
but is apt to leak excessively from 
worn rollers especially on a hot day. 

Grease, on the other hand, on a 
cool day may not flow sufficiently to 
keep out dirt and water so it may 
fail to keep the seals in good condi- 
to handle in the pumping equipment 


@ Salient features of track roller lubricant. 
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which is used for applying lubricant 
tion. Ordinary grease also is difficult 
to the track rollers. 

Buttery, semi-fluid chassis lubri- 
cants are a poor compromise. They 
tend to leak too much from worn 
rollers on warm days and are not 
sufficiently fluid on new rollers in 
cold weather. 


THE NECESSARY 
CHARACTERISTICS 


Fluidity The answer to this part of 

the lubricant problem is a 
stringy, tacky semi-fluid lubricant. 
This combination of characteristics 
in a lubricant is not easy to attain. 
The lubricant should contain special 
ingredients that provide the desired 
combination of properties, i.e., abil- 
ity to flow properly where clearances 
are small and yet not leak excessively 
from worn rollers due to an internal 
cohesiveness which will cause it to 
collect outside the seal and give 
added protection against the en- 
trance of dust and water. 


Water-repellence A water-resist- 

ant lubricant 
provides most satisfactory lubrica- 
tion under wet conditions by pre- 
venting the entrance of water which 
can cause rust and impairment of 
lubrication. 


Pumpability The lubricant must 
be easily pumped by 
the volume compressor which is usu- 
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Courtesy of the Lima Lecomotive Works, Inc. 


@ Cross section of a Lima track roller. 


ally used for application of lubri- 
cant to track rollers. 


Economy A thoroughly satisfactory 

lubricant is required for 
an application such as this even 
though some leakage is desired and 
a considerable quantity of lubricant 
may be required to service a fleet. 
No product is cheap regardless of 
price under these conditions, if 
through its use the wear and re- 
placement of parts is not kept to an 
economical minimum. 


THE GRADES 


A modern track roll lubricant 
should be available in seasonal 
grades—Light, Medium and Heavy. 
The medium grade should be suited 
for normal atmosphere tempera- 
tures: 32-90°, the heavy grade for 
temperatures above 90°, and the 
light grade for temperatures below 


_ 
USES 


Track roll lubricants are recom- 
mended for all track rollers fitted 
with plain bearings. Where a track 
roll lubricant is of such nature that 
it can be used in all types of track 
rollers (except those running on 
roller bearings), the lubrication of 
machines on large construction proj- 
ects is expedited where a variety of 
equipment is in service. A good track 
roll lubricant can be used in all plain 
track rollers, and is also well suited 
for all parts of the crawler mech- 
anism requiring lubrication, includ- 
ing the front idler bearings and -the 
outer sprocket shaft bearings. Such 
a lubricant is also widely used as a 
general purpose lubricant in cold 
weather for all plain bearings not 
subjected to external heat. No lubri- 
cant should ever be applied to the 
track shoe pins. The original stiff- 
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ness in new tracks will soon disap- 
pear in service. 


FREQUENCY OF LUBRICATION 

Manufacturers recommend that 
plain bearing track rollers be lubri- 
cated at intervals ranging from 2 to 
120 operating hours, depending on 
type of lubricant, design of roller, 
condition of seals, nature of terrain 
and atmospheric temperature. When 
operating in water, the interval 
should be four hours or less. Shovels, 
draglines, cranes, etc., should be 
lubricated every two hours when 
traveling. However, most contract- 
ors prefer to lubricate each roller 
with the grease gun at least once 
each shift, since the men responsible 
for lubrication cannot always know 
the extent to which each roller is 
worn, the condition of the seals or 
what type of ground condition has 
been, or will be encountered. This 
can be done rather quickly when the 


machine is being fueled and other 
daily maintenance items checked. 


APPLICATION OF LUBRICANT 

To lubricate plain bearing track 
rollers the button head or other 
grease fitting should be thoroughly 
cleaned with a stiff brush. Better 
still, one of the special pocket tools 
which are available for cleaning dirt 
from the groove of the button-head 
fitting could be used so that the 
hose coupling can be quickly and 
easily attached. The tool also re. 
moves dirt from over the center in- 
let hole preventing this dirt from 
being forced into the bearing. The 
oil hose connection from the bucket 
or other type pump should be 
hooked on to the track roller fitting. 
Lubricant should be pumped into 
each bearing until clean lubricant 
begins to show. 

In applying lubricant, the first 
strokes of the gun will refill the res- 
ervoir while the following strokes 
push out the lubricant adjacent to 
the seals which has become con- 
taminated with dirt or water. After 
the reservoir has been refilled, in- 
creased pressure will be required at 
the gun handle. If the ground condi- 
tions have not been bad, one extra 
stroke of the gun after the reservoir 
has been refilled should suffice. If 
the machines have been operating 
in mud and water or very fine sand, 
several extra strokes may be required 
before clean grease is visible at the 
roller shaft end or at the roller end 
collar. Too much pressure should 
not be applied to the lubricator 
handle or seals may be injured. 


Roiler Bearing Track 


Rollers 
Roller bearings are used in truck 
wheels, idlers, and track rollers of 
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Courtesy of Alllis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 


@ Muddy operating conditions punish crawler mechanisms. 
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@ Hot weather operation. 


Allis-Chalmers track-type tractors. 
These’ assemblies are provided with 
positive seals on either end for re- 
tention of lubricant in the bearing 
and exclusion of water and foreign 
matter. 

A quarter-view of a truck wheel 
employing roller bearings is shown. 
Details of the assembly are illus- 
trated, including the hollow inner 
shaft, the two bearings, and the 
seals. 

Until recently, engine oil of the 
viscosity used in the tractor engine 
was recommended for lubricating 
the roller bearing type of truck 
wheels. To increase the length of 
time between service periods, how- 
ever, these assemblies are now 
packed with grease at the factory. 
Assemblies that have been packed 
with grease should not be lubricated 
with oil later. 

Rollers that are being operated in 
the field with oil can be converted 
to grease lubrication without re- 
moval from the tractor, providing 


® Underneath view of Link-Belt Speeder 
crawler mechanism with crawler treads re- 





Courtesy of Link-Belt Speeder Corp. 
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Courtesy of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


they are in good mechanical condi- 
tion. Operators who prefer oil may 
continue to use it with assemblies 
that originally contained oil. If oil is 
used, a lubrication interval of 200 
hours is recommended. 
Grease-packed assemblies should 
be relubricated at 1000-hour in- 
tervals. The type of grease recom- 
mended for these bearings was se- 


Courtesy of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


®@ The "Caterpillar" tractor with track re- 
moved. 


lected because of its good heat and 
oxidation stability, good pumpability 
and cold temperature character- 
istics, and for minimum effect on the 
synthetic rubber boots of the lubri- 
cant seals. 

The properties of heat and oxida- 
tion stability are extremely impor- 
tant; it has been no small task to in- 
corporate them in lime soap greases. 

Greases most completely meeting 
the above requirements are calcium 
or lime soap base products, although 
some barium, aluminum or lithium 
soap greases might also be found 
satisfactory. A worked penetration 
range (ASTM) of 255 to 385 at 77° 
F. is recommended, with the vis- 
cosity of the mineral oil component 


specified as 120 to 185 S, U. seconds 


holds true for all anti-friction bear- 
ing lubrication. 


GREASE PACKING IN THE 
FIELD 

Before packing with grease in the 
field, the operator should make cer- 
tain that roller assemblies are in 
good condition and that there is no 
excessive oil leakage. The assembly 
should be inspected for end play and 
looseness. To inspect the truck 


Courtesy of Thew Shovel Company 
@ External view of Thew crawler mechanism. 


at 130°F. Fillers are undesirable as 
wheels it is necessary to take the 
weight of the tractor off of them. 
Check each truck wheel, support 
roller and idler separately. If end 
play or up and down motion is pres- 
ent the assembly should be removed 
and repaired before serious damage 
or complete failure occurs. Packing 
an assembly uxth grease will not cor- 
rect worn or broken parts. 

A special nozzle assembly is sup- 
plied by the tractor manufacturer 
for use with either a lever grease | sox 
or volume lubricator. The procedure 
recommended by the manufacturer 
is as follows: 

“Clean the nozzle tube thoroughly 
and attach it to the coupler. Re- 
move the plug from the end of the 
assembly to be packed. Remove dust 
cap from the end of nozzle and in- 
sert it full depth into the shaft of 
the assembly to be packed and held 
in that position. Pump slowly until 
all the old lubricant is removed and 
new grease can be seen coming out 
along the outside of the nozzle. 


Caution “Pump grease slowly and 

do not use an air powered 
lubrication system. Pumping the 
grease too fast will force open the 
seals and damage to the seal assem- 
blies may result. 

“Assemblies which have been 
packed with grease should never be 
lubricated later with lubricating oil. 

“Every 1000 hours of operation, 
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Courtesy of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


@ The “Caterpillar” track roller. 


relubricate the assemblies with a 
grease approved by the manufac- 
turer. To repack proceed as outlined 
above and fill until new grease ap- 
pears along the outside of the nozzle. 
It is recommended that the grease 
and grease gun be at normal room 
temperature of 70°F. or above when 
filling the assemblies, as at such 
temperatures the grease will flow 
better to all parts. 


“Every 1000 hours of 
operation, inspect the 
truck wheels, track idlers and sup- 
port rollers for end play and up 
and down motion. To inspect the 
truck wheels it is necessary to take 
the weight of the tractor off of them. 
If any looseness or damage is noticed 
the assembly should be removed and 
repaired before serious damage or 
complete failure results.” 
Compliance with the above in- 
structions of the tractor manufac- 
turer results in improved operation 
and reduced maintenance, the true 
objectives of lubrication. The quan- 
tity of grease that is required for 
complete lubrication of the rollers 
on a tractor, varying from 12 to 
281% lbs. according to the size of 
the tractor, is but a small factor 
when compared with the increased 
maintenance period and protection 
of roller mechanisms thus afforded. 


Inspection 


Servicing the Crawler 
Mechanism 


As wear occurs at the track pins, 
bushings, rollers, idlers, and sprock- 





Courtesy cf the Oliver Corporation 


@ The Oliver track wheel, 


ets, the track becomes loose and the 
front idler has to be moved forward 
to take up the slack. For minimum 
wear, the track adjustment should 
be such that the track can be lifted 
with a bar 1 to 2 inches above the 
upper track rollers. To make sure 
all the slack is in the upper portion 
of the track, place a 12-inch block 
under one of the forward track shoe 
lugs; put. machine in low gear and 
engage clutch only enough so that 
rear sprocket tightens the track 
along the ground. 

The track 1ollers, sprocket, and 
idler must be kept in alignment. The 
track frame must be aligned on the 
drive sprocket shaft using washers of 
the proper thickness so that the 
tracks travel true with the rollers. 
Shims are provided on the track 
front idler yoke to keep the front 
idler aligned properly. 

Every 500 hours the nuts and 
bolts on the track crawler mechan- 
ism should be tightened; particularly 
the sprocket nuts and the bolts that 
hold the track roller assemblies to 
the track frame. 

When installing a track roller on 
its shaft, be careful not to damage 
the seals. 

While the track roller is a simple 
rugged mechanism, it is probably 
more subject to wear than any other 
lubricated part on construction ma- 
chinery and, therefore, must be 
given a certain amount of care. Most 
cases of undue wear are due to fail- 
ure to apply the right lubricant at 
the right time. 


SIGNS OF DIFFICULTY 


1. Rapid wear of one flange or 
roller—usually due to misalign- 
ment of idler or sprocket with 
rollers—realign. 

2. Roller runs hot—usually due to 
misalignment or lack of lubricant 
—may have been missed at last 
lubrication period. 

3. Excessive amount of lubricant 
required—if roller is not running 
hot, this is usually due to defec- 
tive seals—replace. 

4. Roller does not revolve in serv- 

ice—usually due to insufficient 

end or shaft clearance—check. 

Roller flanges cutting into 

crawler frames—usually due to 

worn thrust washers—replace. 

6. Track tends to climb sprocket— 
indicates track too close—adjust 
tension. 

7. Oil leaking at sprocket shaft nut 
—usually indicates loose sprocket 
tighten sprocket bearing adjust- 
ing nut, 
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Conclusion 


To understand the theory of lubri- 
cation and to appreciate those fac- 
tors which determine the relative lu- 
bricating value of any lubricant js 
commendable; to be able to put this 
knowledge into practice signifies 
that the machine requirements are 
quite as fully understood. Today, 
the operator of contracting machin- 
ery has such an understanding; he 
has graduated from the status of a 
lever-pusher, appreciative of the 
financial responsibilities imposed 
upon him. His success is measured 
by yardage of materials handled, by 
ability to meet contract dates, and 





Courtesy International Harvester Company, Inc. 


@ The International Harvester track roller. 


by the cost of up-keep or mainte- 
nance of his equipment. 

The latter is definitely associated 
with the theory of lubrication; the 
more effectively it is put into prac- 
tice, the better the protection of 
the working elements. In applying 
any theory, however, one must con- 
sider the practical requirements — 
in the contracting field, the operat- 
ing conditions. In other words, 
certain grades of lubricants should 
function satisfactorily - on certain 
mechanisms. The operator knows, 
however, that this premise is based 
on laboratory procedure, or con- 
trolled testing. Subjected to the 
rains of the Ohio or Mississippi 
Valleys, the sleet of thé Lakes Re- 
gion, or the dust of the wheat belt, 
such lubricants might tell an en- 
tirely different story. 

So the operator should not be 
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Courtesy of Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 


@ The Allis-Chalmers track wheel. 
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Typical Crawler Assemblies 


Courtesy of Buckeye Traction Ditcher Company 


Courtesy of Insley Manufacturing Corporation 


Courtesy of The General Excavator Company 


Courtesy of The Osgood Ccempany 


content with lubricants capable of 
functioning satisfactorily on more 
protected machinery. He must take 
into account the exposed nature of 
his shovels, draglines, bulldozers, 
etc., and the extent to which the 
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construction of their moving parts 
may be conducive to contamination 
of the lubricants. Water is especially 
detrimental. Wherever it is present 
in any appreciable amount it will 
tend to wash off certain types of 


Courtesy of Bucyrus-Erie Company 


Courtesy of Koehring Company 


Courtesy of Harnischfeger Corporaticn 


lubricating films, ¥f these latter have 
not been formed by lubricafts es- 
pecially refined and ‘prepared to re- 
sist this washing action. Special 
track roll lubricants now available 
give the protection so necessary. 
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Swiss Cement Industry Expands — 
Scarce Coal Is Limiting Factor 


SWITZERLAND, ranking 
about 10th in world pro- 
\\ duction of portland cement, 
rested quietly neutral dur- 
ing the war. Production 
continued, but sales were limited due 
to cement rationing on a national 
scale and to the limited amount of 
coal allowed for industrial consump- 
tion. Out from under wartime re- 
strictions, Swiss industry is rapidly 
expanding to meet the demands of 
reconstruction. Producing only for 
internal consumption, the industry 
plays an important part in the econ- 
omy of this tiny democracy. 
Comprising in all fifteen plants, 
with a total maximum output of 
about 1,200,000 tons annually, the 
industry is closely united and main- 
tains universally high standards of 
quality. Raw materials are gener- 
ously abundant in Switzerland and 
the beginnings of cement production 
here date back to 1871. The nation 
is dependent, however, entirely upon 
coal for fuel, as is most European 





industry, and attempts, such as re- 
cent ones to develop a kiln fired by 
electricity, Switzerland’s most abun- 
dant form of energy, have been 
without success to date. 

Standards of production through- 
out the country are maintained and 
closely supervised by a central lab- 





By LOUIS S. PHILLIPP, JR. 





oratory, operated by the association 
of manufacturers, which also watches 
building practices and acts as a gen- 
eral consultant for builders. Indi- 
vidual laboratories are, of course, 
maintained by each plant. 

Largest of the Swiss plants is that 
of the Jura-Cement-Fabriken, _lo- 
cated in Wildegg in northern Switz- 
erland. Taking its name from the 
chain of mountains at whose north- 
ern tip it lies, the plant has a capac- 
ity of about 150,000 tons annually, 
or 15,000 railroad carloads.1 Lo- 
cated next to its own quarry, the 


plant lies on the main rail line be- 
tween the two most important cities 
in Switzerland; Zurich, the largest, 
and the industrial center, and Bern, 
the capital, and produces in addi- 
tion to standard grade portland ce- 
ment, a higher grade or “super” 
portland cement (the only quick- 
setting cement manufactured in 
Switzerland), and lime. 

In addition to owning its own 
limestone and clay quarry, the plant 
also operates its own electrical power 
plant, on the nearby Aare river, 
thus assuring itself of an adequate 
supply of cheap power. The com- 
pany also has a second and smaller 
cement plant located at the lower 
plant, so that it serves a two-fold 
purpose. 

The following approximate pro- 
duction costs were supplied by the 
plant for comparison purposes: 

The cost of limestone and clay 
from the quarry including crushing 
in hammermills, is about 1 Swiss 


aa reuse freight cars hold 10 tons, 


© An air view of the plant of Jura-Cement-Fabriken at Wildegg, Switzerland. The building with the double chimney in the foreground 
is no longer used except for storage and preliminary grinding. The building at left, with the square short chimney, is the lime plant. To 
the right of this, and in operation, is the cement plant, showing tanks, and kiln building. At farthest left are the cement silos and packhouse. 
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franc, or 24 cents, per ton. Gypsum, 
shipped in from other parts of 
Switzerland, costs about 15 francs, or 
about $3.60, per ton. The cost of 
coal is 1,100 Swiss francs, or about 
$258.80, per 10 tons (carload). 
Coal is rationed, but is available now 
in sufficient quantities for full pro- 
duction. All coal is imported, none 
is produced in Switzerland. The 
average cost of labor is about 2.50 
francs, or about 60 cents, per hour.* 

This brings the selling price of the 
finished product to about 700 francs, 
or about $182.00, per 10-ton carload 
at the plant. High freight rates in 
Switzerland increase this by as much 
as 60 percent in distant or inacces- 
sible places. 

Rather unique is the glory-hole 
system of obtaining raw material 
from the quarry. The quarry, cover- 
ing almost a square mile, consists 
mostly of a hill, honey-combed with 
tunnels and shafts. Blasting is done 
periodically on top.and the stone is 
taken out from below in smal] dump 
cars running on narrow gauge tracks 
and filled from manually operated 
shafts by force of gravity. These 
dump carts are pulled through the 
mine by a continuously moving end- 
less cable which carries them into 
the crushing plant to be emptied, 
and back into the mine for refilling. 
It requires the services of only two 
men ot load the cars at each shaft 
being used, and one man to unload 
them. The towing mechanism is so 
arranged as to permit detaching of 
individual cars at will for loading 
or unloading, and immediate re- 


*The present official exchange rate of 
the franc is 4.25 per dollar. 
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@ Left: A view of the glory-hole mine, with 
the cement plant in the distance. The cones 
are worked downward through shafts. Note 
distance to plant. Water in center of this 
picture is the Aare river. A hydroelectric 
plant seven miles up (to the right) supplies 
electricity for the plant. 
@ Right, above: A view of the track com- 
ing from the mine to the crusher house. At 
the corner of the crusher house may be seen 
one of the buckets of the overhead conveyor 
system. 
@ Right: Two miners halt the moving cable 
which pulls loaded cars from the mine. 
The car is being filled with stone from the 
chute at left. When the car is loaded, the 
cable will be slipped into the V-notch at 
the top of the car, and will pull car away. 


attachment to the moving cable. 
Loading consists of halting a car 
under a shaft, opening the gate and 
allowing the pressure of the stone 
above to fill the car. Shafts in the 


mine are used alternately in order 
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to effect equal reduction of the 
mountain or quarry. Following the 
continuous track, the cars are pulled 
up an incline to the hignest level of 
the crusher plant, where their con- 
tents are dumped into storage bins, 
Several mine tunnels can be worked 
simultaneously with cars feeding into 
the crusher plant. 

Pressure from the storage bins 
above feeds stone down into the 
four “Titan” hammermills, made by 
Amme. Giesecke Konegen Co. These 
hammermills have a capacity of 100 
tons per hour, and are driven by 
450-hp., 500-v., Brown Bovari & 
Co. motors. 

The buckets of an aerial cableway 
conveyor system are filled in this 
building by gravity from chutes be- 
neath the stock of crushed stone, and 
carry it some 1,000 yards to the main 
storage bins in the plant proper. 
The present system of conveyor 
buckets has a capacity of 700 tons 
in 8 hours, and there are two lines 
feeding both the cement plant and 
the lime plant. 

Climbing in height as it travels, 
the conveyor dumps the rock into 
bins located in the top (or about 
5th floor level) of the grinding 
plant. Here clay and stone of vari- 
ous grades and composition are 
stored in separate bins from which 
they are fed downward through 
chutes to table feeders. Operations 
are greatly facilitated due to the 
fact that the composition of the ma- 
terial from the quarry is nearly con- 
stant in its proportion of ingredients, 
and needs little adjusting to bring it 
to the proper mixture for the manu- 
facture of cement. At the table 
feeders the proper proportions of 
limestone and clay, and a small per- 
centage of pyrite, are introduced into 
the feed of the grinders. The feeders 
are turned slowly through Maag re- 
ducers by Brown Bovari 5-hp. elec- 
tric motors. 

There are two Wartmann, Valette 
and Co. 4-compartment ball mills in 
the initial grinding stage, each hav- 
ing a capacity of 32 cubic meters per 
hour. These mills are about 25 ft. 
in length and 6 ft. in diameter. In 
the ball mills a 36 percent slurry is 
mixed and handled, the mills oper- 


@ Two of the four hammermills in the 
crusher house, which give the plant a crush- 
ing capacity of 100 tons per hour. 


@ One of the 25-ft. by 6-ft. ball mills in 

the preliminary grinding department. Two 

such mills operate 16 hours to supply the 
plant for 24 hours. 


@ Air compressors, driven by electric mo- 

tors, supply air at 90 pounds pressure to 

the slurry tanks, where it is used to agitate 
, the slurry. 


@ The laboratory at Jura-Cement-Fabriken, 


where chemists control the quality of the 
finished product by means of frequent tests. 
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@ The clinker bin, showing the method of storing the clinker, 
which is recovered by overhead cranes. 


ating alternately approximately 16 
hours to serve the kiln for 24 hours. 
The ball mills are driven by Oerli- 
kon 600-hp. 500-v. motors through 
Maag reducers. Slurry from the 
grinders is tested every hour at the 
laboratory, to insure proper compo- 
sition and grinding. 

From here the slurry is pumped 
to one of the six slurry tanks, which 
are 14 meters or 46 ft. high and 6 
meters or 20 ft. in diameter. Each 
tank has a capacity of 450 cubic 
meters. In the tanks the slurry is 
agitated by air pressure, the pres- 
sure building up and releasing auto- 
matically up through the slurry from 
below in a great churning motion, 
which insures thorough stirring 
about once every two minutes or 
less. Four Schweizerische Locomo- 
tiv- & Maschinenfabrik, Winterthur, 
300-v., 67-kw., 100-amp., motors 
maintain a constant supply of air 
pressure of about six atmospheres. 
The slurry tanks contain enough 
slurry for 6 to 7 days production of 
cement and are tested daily by the 
laboratory. 

Through a system of syphons the 
slurry is moved from tank to tank 
in order to keep the feed tank near- 
est the kiln always full. A small 
pump draws slurry from this tank 
into the open gutter-type chute 
down which it flows into the kiln. 

The kiln, made by F. L. Smidth 
& Co., as is most of the equip- 
ment of the plant, is a wet-process 
type and is 84 meters, or 276.6 ft., 
long and 10 ft. 4 in. in diameter. 
It has a capacity of 300 tons of 
clinker per day and is driven by 
a 76-hp., 500-v., Oerlikon electric 
motor through Maag reducers at 
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a speed of one complete turn in 72 
seconds. Due to the wet climate and 
the consequent amount of moisture 
contained in the stone, it has been 
found more practical to use the 
wet process. The kiln is fired by 
pulverized coal, and there is no 
other equipment installed to sup- 
plement coal as a fuel. Coal is 
stockpiled in considerable quantities 
and pulverized at the plant. A cen- 
tralized control panel by F. L. 
Smidth allows the burner complete 
control over the process. 

The Unax coolers, also furnished 
by F. L. Smidth, consist of 15 tubes 
mounted on the kiln, and are about 
2 ft. 4 in. diameter and 16 ft. in 


© The packhouse, showing one of the seven packing machines which 
give the plant a. bagging capacity of 6,300 sacks an hour. 


length. The clinker discharged from 
the cooler is much too hot to hold 
in the bare hand. 

Dropping on to a conveyor belt, 
the elinker moves a short distance 
into the storage hall. This is a large 
bin for storing clinker, and has a 
capacity of some 300,000 tons. Next 
to this is a bin for the storage of 
gypsum, brought in by railroad car. 
Two overhead traveling cranes are 
used here to move the clinker to the 
mixing chutes. 

Gravity fed table feeders of the 
same type used in the initial grind- 
ing process are provided here to feed 
the final grinders. There are again 

(Continued on page 108) 


@ A view of the 276-ft. x 10-ft. kiln from the firing end, showing the coolers. 





City of Los AngelesBuilds New Dustless 
Plant to Supply Pavement Asphalt 


HORTLY before the war, the 
5 largest of the three asphalt 

mixing plants providing mate- 
rial for the street maintenance de- 
partment of the City of Los Angeles 
was condemned. Since the mainte- 
nance of the city’s 2358 miles of 
asphaltic concrete and rock-and-oil 
streets had previously required the 
operation of all three plants, with 
a batch capacity of 9000 Ib., the city 
found itself with a real problem. 

Plans were drawn up for a mod- 
ern, dustless, 4000-lb. installation, 
but war-time priorities kept the new 
plant on the drawing board until 
1945. Work to clear the site, a 
2-acre tract at 2484 E. Olympic 
Blvd. in central Los Angeles, was 
started in December of 1945, and 
the plant was finally completed in 
July of this year. The facilities, 
built at an approximate cost of 
$325,000, rank with the best in the 
world. In addition to the new black- 
top batching plant, there is garage 
space for twenty 10-ton dump 
trucks, a shop, locker space and 
showers, a switch house, compressor 
house, an office and scales, and an 
apartment for the caretaker. 

Specifications for the entire plant 
were prepared under the supervision 
of H. P. Cortelyou, engineer director 
of Maintenance & Sanitation Dept., 
and L. Miller, general superinten- 
dent of the Street Maintenance Div. 
F. Sandusky, superintendent of as- 
phalt plants and transportation, was 
in direct charge of construction, and 
Louis Graham, electrical foreman 
for the city, designed and supervised 
the installation of all electrical 
equipment. H. E. Norell is foreman 
of the new plant. 

The largest single contract in the 
project covered the construction of 
the asphalt plant proper, and was 
awarded to the Standard Steel Corp. 
of Los Angeles. The plant was fab- 
ricated in integral units at Stand- 
ard’s shops, shop assembled, shipped 
and erected on the site under their 
supervision. 

The new plant enables the city to 
manufacture its own materials, 
which allows complete control over 
the quality of the material produced. 
This is especially important because 
of the variety of mixes used—some 
seven different types may be re- 
quired of one mixer in a day’s oper- 
ation. The heating of all materials 
(except for flame-dried aggregates) 
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@ Erection photograph of Los Angeles’ new 4000-lb. batching plant, seen from Olympic Blvd. 


is done electrically, and no steam 
boiler is used. 

Although the new plant is capable 
of mixing 1350 tons of material per 
9-hour day, production will be lim- 
ited according to the income antici- 
pated by the Department during the 
fiscal year 1947-48. This sum, pro- 
portioned over the year, will call for 
a daily production of 894 tons, or 
205,620 tons in the year. The city’s 
two other plants located in the San 
Fernando Valley will produce 214,- 
130 tons. This totals 419,750 tons of 
material which will be used on the 
streets of Los Angeles in the fiscal 
year 1947-48 for street maintenance 
only. 

Aggregate is fed to the plant by 
means of a 24-in. belt conveyor run- 
ning in a tunnel below the concrete 
material bunkers. There are seven 
of these bins, constructed to 11-ft. 
below ground level, and of varying 
width and capacity. In all, the seven 
bunkers hold approximately 1000 
tons of material. All bins are 
equipped with grizzlies made of steel 
rails, and a steel canopy which will 
protect aggregates from the weather 
and still permit incoming trucks to 
dump and drive straight away. 

The conveyor tunnel is 7-ft. high 
by 8-ft. wide, and is immediately be- 
low the bunkers. The 24-in. belt is 
304-ft. long, and is carried on Chain- 
Belt flat-roll idlers. Power is sup- 
plied by a 5-hp., 30-rpm., Synchro- 
gear Sterling electric motor. 

The material desired for a partic- 


ular batch is roughly proportioned 
as it is dropped on the belt to be car- 
ried to the cold elevator pit. This 
control over the flow of material 
into the plant is highly important to 
the maintenance of peak efficiency 
throughout the working day. By not 
allowing an excessive amount of ma- 
terial to reach the cold elevator, the 
aggregates are thoroughly dried, the 
screens are not overloaded, carry- 
overs are held to the minimum, and 
the hot aggregate storage bins are 
maintained at their proper working 
levels at all times. On the other 
hand, feeding too little material re- 
sults in overheating and operating 
delay. 

The aggregates are conveyed from 
the cold elevator pit by a com- 
pletely-enclosed bucket elevator. 
This is driven by a 20-hp., geared- 
head General Electric motor, direct 
connected to the bucket elevator 
head shaft, and will deliver 150 tons 
of aggregates an hour to the dryer. 

The 30-ft. by 84-in. rotary dryer 
is made of %-in. steel plate, and is 
of continuous automatic-welded 
construction. A series of lifters of 
varying heights are fitted into the 
interior of the dryer. The differ- 
ences in heights result in the aggre- 
gates being cascaded at different 
times and in different locations 
within the drum as it revolves. 

The frame of the dryer supports 
both the cold end cowl and the fire- 
box end cowl. The cold-end cowl 
structure combines the dryer inlet 
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chute and the base of the dryer ex- 
haust, and is designed so that any 
dust falling back from the air stream 
is delivered directly into the dryer 
shell. An angle and flat ring seg- 
ment type of seal is used between 
the cowling and the dryer shell, and 
this maintains a dustproof seal at 
all times, regardless of shell “travel.” 

The sides and bottom of the inlet 
chute are lined with ¥4-in. armor 
plate, and chute itself is sloped to 
provide a gravity feed of aggregates 
into the dryer. A hanging door 
within the chute minimizes draft 
loss. 

The single flanged-type trunnions 
are 24-in. in diameter, have a work- 
ing face of 9-in., and run on shafts 
carried in closed-end babbitted bear- 


® Both multiclone and cyclone collectors are used. 


ings. The dryer tires have an 8-in. 
face and are made of 2¥2-in. hot- 
rolled mild steel with an outside di- 
ameter of 96-in. The two tires are 
spaced 16-ft. apart. 

The dryer’s girth sprocket is lo- 
cated 9-feet from the cold end of the 
dryer, which gives ample room to 
adjust the trunnion bearings. An 
idler sprocket to adjust the tension 
on the chain is provided. The drum 
is turned at approximately 61 
.p.m. with a 40-hp. Uniclosed ball- 
bearing induction motor. 

The fire box, which is shaped 
like a cone, is made of 34-in. welded 
steel plate, and is 4-ft. 6-in. in di- 
ameter at the fire entering end and 
i-ft. 6-in. at the fire outlet end. In 
order to obtain a quicker and more 
efficient combustion of the gases, it 
was made 10-ft. long, which is con- 
siderably longer than most firing 
chambers for dryers of this size. 
Since fireboxes usually burn at the 
top, it is equipped with tires 
mounted on four trunnions. This 
permits the entire burner assembly 
to be rotated and enables any top 
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wear to be evenly distributed. 

The interior of the firebox is lined 
with a 6-in. layer of Plibrico, a type 
of firebox material that can be ap- 
plied like wet cement and does not 
completely set until the firebox is 
put to work. 

The burner is a Bunsen type using 
eight nozzles, and normally uses na- 
tural gas. It can be used with fuel 
oil, and in this case air from a 360- 
cu. in. compressor, powered with a 
75-hp. motor, is used to atomize the 
fuel. This eliminates one need for 
the usual steam boiler, fireman, etc. 
Separate control valves are provided 
for each gas burner, as well as one 
master control. With gas having a 
B.t.u. content of 1050, and a nozzle 
pressure of 20 p.s.i., the burner can 


raise aggregates having a 10 percent 
moisture content to a temperature 
of 325 deg. F., and can dry 150 tons 
of material per hour. 

The outlet chute for the materials 
leaving the dryer shell is built within 
the cowl at the firebox end. The 
bottom and sides of this chute, like 
those of the inlet chute, are lined 
with 4-in. armor plate. Labyrinth- 
type seals prevent the loss of dust. 
The cowl is %-in. steel plate, and 
is welded in two halves for easy re- 
moval. 

After being dried, the aggregates 
are discharged from the dryer into 
the boot of the hot elevator, which 
conveys them 42-ft. to the vibrating 
screens at the top of the plant 
proper. The hot elevator consists 
of two completely-enclosed units 
which, when bolted together, form 
the complete elevator assembly in- 
cluding all bearings, shafts, and the 
bucket line. Power is provided by 
a 30-hp. geared-head motor which 
drives the headshaft directly through 
a flexible coupling. 

A Symonds 48-in. by 24-ft. double- 


deck vibrating screen is used which 
produces five sizes of aggregate. 
This is done by dividing each deck 
into two sections, one roughly nine 
feet long, the other five feet long. 
The first panel struck by the ma- 
terial is a 9-ft. section of the to 
deck, carrying screen cloth with 
¥g-in. square openings. Plus %-in. 
material passes along the top of this 
screen to a 5-ft. panel on the same 
deck and is binned. Minus %-in. 
square openings. Plus 7-in. ma- 
terial goes off the end of the top 
deck and is binned. Minus-34-in. 
material drops through the 9-ft. sec- 
tion of the first deck, and falls on an 
814-ft. section of the second deck 
carrying 6-mesh screen cloth. Minus 
6-mesh material falls through and is 


@ Rear view, showing burner end of 30-in. dryer. 


binned. Plus 6-mesh, minus %-in. 
material goes through a 6-in. gap in 
the second deck at the end of this 
panel, and is binned. Plus %-in., 
minus 7-in. material dropping 
through the second panel, first deck, 
falls on a 5-ft. second panel of the 
second deck carrying 5%-in. square 
opening cloth. Minus 7%-in., plus 
¥g-in. material goes over the end of 
the second deck and is binned. Plus 
3%-in., minus 5-in. material passes 
through this second 5-ft. panel in 
the second deck and is binned, mak- 
ing five separations in all. 

The screen is powered by a 15- 
hp., 1800-r.p.m. General Electric 
motor which is mounted on the 
screen base frame and _ transmits 
power to the eccentric head by 
means of V-belts. Spring mountings 
at each corner of the screen absorb 
vibration. 

Storage bins for these hot aggre- 
gates are located directly below the 
screen and have a total capacity of 
25 tons. Four bins are provided, 
two of 6%4-tons capacity each for 
sand and plus 6-mesh, minus %-in. 
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rock; one bin for 5-ton capacity for 
plus %-in. minus %-in. material; 
and a fourth bin of 71/2-ton capacity 
for plus 54-in. minus 7-in. rock. 
Very little aggregate received is in 
the plus 7%-in. category, and what 
little is separated here goes to waste. 

The outlets from each bin com- 
partment to the weigh box are 
equipped with grates operated by 
Vicker’s hydraulic units. A 6-ton 
overflow bin, mounted on the side of 
the mixer plant, receives any spillage 
from the four storage bins. The 
discharge gate for the spillage bin is 
positioned at the same level as the 
mixer discharge gate so the overflow 
material may be easily removed by 
truck. 

The weigh box below the storage 
bins is carried on a 4-point sus- 
pension mounting. Aggregates fall- 
ing into the box are weighed by a 
Kron springless dial scale with a 
capacity of 5000 lb. Rigid supports 
in the structure which carries the 
scale and scale levers reduce the vi- 
bration of the scale needle, and per- 
mit more accurate weighing. The 
weigh box and mixer are completely 
enclosed in a dustproof housing, 
which has entries to simplify inspec- 
tion or sampling of aggregates. 

The pugmill mixer has a net 
working capacity of 4000 Ib. per 
batch and is powered with a 100- 
hp., 600-r.p.m. Ideal motor. Mix- 
ing is accomplished with two paral- 
lel shafts, each equipped with 16 
paddles, rotating in opposite direc- 





tions. Although it is planned to op- 
erate on a 45-second cycle, a very 
thorough mix can be accomplished 
in 30 seconds. A hydraulically-op- 
erated slide gate allows a 4000-lb. 
batch to be discharged in 6 seconds, 
which includes the time necessary to 
open and close the gates. 

The pugmill is very sturdily con- 
structed. The side-bottom, center- 
bottom, and gate sections are made 
of cast Meehanite, having a Brinell 
hardness of 450 to 500. The shanks 
of the mixer paddles are of cast 
steel, with tips of chilled Meehanite 
having a Brinell hardness of 500. 
The timing gears have a 6-in. face 
and are also of cast Meehanite. 
Dustproof bearings are used. 

The 400-lb. asphalt weigh bucket 
has a conical bottom with an 8-in. 
diameter outlet valve and can be 
emptied in 10 seconds. Its dis- 
charge, direct by gravity into the fan 
chute, is controlled by a hydrauli- 
cally-operated valve. Both the as- 
phalt and easy operation of the 
valve at all times. Hydraulic con- 
trols are also provided for the two 
3-way valves which control the flow 
of liquid asphalt, or road oil and as- 
phaltic concrete, into the weigh 
bucket. A 500-lb.-capacity Kron 
scale is provided to accurately meas- 
ure the asphalt charge for each 
batch, 

Most dust collecting systems use 


@ Plan of the new plant, showing location of 
various buildings and units of equipment. 
The apartment is occupied. 
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either a combination ot cyclone ana 
spray chamber, or Multiclone and 
spray chamber. In order to be ab. 
solutely certain of complete dust 
control, Los Angeles specified the 
use of both a cyclone and a Multi- 
clone in conjunction with a spray 
chamber and settling tank. It is es- 
timated that the cyclone removes 75 
percent of the solids, the Multiclone 





@ H. E. Norell, foreman, at gate controls. 


another 15 percent, and the spray 
chamber 9.9 percent for a total effi- 
ciency of 99.9 percent. The system 
is designed to handle 30,000 cu. ft. 
per min. of combustion gases and 
dust-laden air, when adjusted to a 
temperature of 350 deg. F. and at- 
mospheric pressure. 

Housings and ducts are provided 
to withdraw gases and dust from the 
dryer inlet, the dryer outlet, the top 
of the hot elevator, the weigh box 
and mixer, and the vibrating screen. 
The duct from the dryer inlet has a 
diameter of 42-in., all others are 
10-in. in diameter. 

The cyclone is of conventional de- 
sign, 14 feet in diameter. Dust-laden 
gases pass through it and then enter 
the Multiclone for further precipi- 
tation. 

The Multiclone contains 54 tubes 
9-in. in diameter, and was made by 
the Western Precipitation Corp. 
Gases leaving the unit are picked up 
by a Sturdevant No. 80 Planovane 
exhauster fan, pass through a 42-in. 
duct, and are driven to the spray 
chamber and settling tank for final 
and nearly complete precipitation of 
the solids. The fan is V-belt driven. 
It is important to note that the use 
of both cyclone and Multiclone re- 
quired the use of a 100-hp. variable- 
speed motor, instead of the usual 50 
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to 60-hp. motor. 

The spray chamber is 10-ft. by 
10-ft. by 40-ft. high. Dust-laden 
water from the chamber flows into a 
concrete settling tank 10-ft. by 20-ft. 
by 5-ft. high, and cleaned water 
from the settling tank is picked up 
by a pump and recirculated through 
the wet-house sprays. 

The dust which is removed from 
the gases by the cyclone and Multi- 
clone feeds into an enclosed elevator 
powered by a 5-hp. G. E. geared- 
head direct-connected motor. 

A chute at the top of the elevator 
carries the dust to a 3-ton storage 
bin. From here it is conveyed direct 
to the aggregate weigh box by a 
fully-enclosed helical screw, provid- 
ing a fifth weigh which might be de- 
sired for a particular mix. 

This system varies from the usual 
practice of conveying the dust back 
to the boot of the hot elevator from 
where it eventually enters the sand 
bin. It is felt that this method is 
superior to others in that it gives a 
better control over the fines which 
enter the mix. This in turn can ef- 
fect a definite saving in the amount 
of asphalt needed, since the presence 
of an excessive amount of fines re- 
quires additional asphalt for a 
proper mix. 

Twin asphalt storage vats capable 
of holding 100 tons each were con- 
structed of 12-in. reinforced con- 
crete. The vats are completely be- 
low ground. Each is 10-ft. wide, 10- 
ft, 3-in. deep, and 35-ft. long; a 
common concrete wall running 
lengthwise separates the two vats. 

The vats hold more than four 
tank cars of asphalt, which is 
brought to the plant by tank car on 
a spur railroad track. While the as- 
phalt is stored in the tanks, it is held 
at a temperature of 250 to 300 deg. 
by thermostatically-controlled elec- 
tric heaters. 

According to W. W. Pearce and 
David B. Collings, industrial heating 
engineers with the Department of 
Water and Power of the City of Los 
Angeles, who designed the electric 
heating system used in the plant and 
supervised the planning for location 
of the units, conduit, and installa- 
tion (which was done by the city’s 
electrician under their supervision) , 
electric heating is the most mod- 
em, efficient, clean, and up-to-date 
method of keeping the asphalt for 
such plant in a fluid state. The sys- 
tem is predicated on the asphalt’s 
being delivered to the plant hot 
from the local refineries. 

The electric system which main- 
tains the asphalt at a 350 deg. tem- 
perature at all times is patterned 
after one which was designed for a 
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local contractor, and which has been 
in operation for 1% years with no 
maintenance or attention. 

There is no need for extra li- 
censed firemen to work when the 
plant is not running at night, over 
week ends, when the plant is shut 
down because of rain, etc. This re- 
sults in a considerable saving in la- 
bor cost, independence from temper- 
amental employees who may not 
show up on bad days, etc. The elec- 
tric system is thermostatically con- 
trolled and fully automatic. The 
need for a boiler, which brings a 
high maintenance cost and fire haz- 
ard, is completely eliminated. 

Electric heating is used for the 
two main storage vats, the fuel oil 
tank for the burner, and the pipes 
leading from the storage tanks to the 
plant proper. The electric current 
used is below 25 volts, which is 


@ The six separate heating circuits in one of 
the asphalt tanks. 


harmless, and offers no electrical or 
fire hazard. 

Each of the two main tanks is 
heated with six “circuits.” These 
“circuits” or heating elements are 
made of ordinary iron bar ¥2-in. by 
2-in.; each one is 80-ft. long and is 
bent in the shape of a long thin “U.” 
These “U’s” are welded at the joints 
and run lengthwise, side by side, in 
the tank. They are supported some 
5 inches above the floor of the tank 
on four concrete beams which run 
crosswise, or at right angles to the 
heating elements. The beams are 
slotted, and the “coils” rest in the 
slots, which serve to hold them in 
position. At the end of the tank, 
the ends of each circuit are brazed 
to heavy copper bus bars which rise 
vertically through the top of the 
tank. This results in 12 bus bars 
showing above the tank. These, 
then are connected in parallel direct 
to a 75-kv.a. transformer manufac- 
tured by the Jefferies Trans- 
former Co. 

The transformers are single phase 
and operate with 480 volts on the 
primary side, and are adjustable 
from 20 to 25 volts on the second- 
ary side. Each of the six circuits 
draws 10-kw. at 25 volts, 500 am- 
peres per circuit, or a total of 3,000 


amps. for each entire tank. This 
setup is duplicated for the second 
tank. The fuel oil tank has two cir- 
cuits of the same type, which are 
handled by a 25-kva_ transformer. 
The thermostats operate through 
magnetic breaker switches, installed 
on the primary side where they are 
breaking only some 125 amps. 

The watt density of these coils is 
very low—only 2 watts per square 


_inch. This gives a heat which is 


within a few degrees of the asphalt 
temperature, and prevents any possi- 
ble charring of the asphalt in con- 
tact with the metal. 

The pipes carrying the asphalt are 
heated by using the pipe itself as 
the heating or resistance element. 
Each of the two are connected in 
series with 15-kva transformers. 
The pipes are insulated and they, 
as well as the pumps and valves, are 
kept at constant temperature, which 
in turn keeps the asphalt up to tem- 
perature as it is pumped up to the 
weigh bucket and by-passed back 
to the storage tank. This system 
eliminates the need for an internal 
steam pipe such as is used with 
steam boiler heat. 

The iron bar heating units, manu- 
factured from the customers’ mate- 
rial, are cheap. It is figured that 
each 80-ft. circuit required about 
250 Ibs. of iron. Probable cost of 
operation is not known, although 
the savings effected through its 
economy will be very substantial. 
It was said that the heating cost 
of the plant which has been op- 
erating for a year and a half was 
$5.00 per day, and a guess at L. A.’s 
probable operating cost would be 
$6.00 to $7.00 per 24-hr. day, with 
current at 8 mills per kw.h. 

Storage space for the fuel oil used 
in the dryer burner is provided by 
another vat located next to the 
dryer. It is also electrically heated. 





Ohio Legislators Move to 
Create State Mines Division 

A measure to create a separate Ohio 
state department of mines and minerals, 
headed by a $6,500-a-year director, has 
been approved by the education com- 
mittee of the Ohio House of Represent- 
atives. Passage of the act would place 
the sand, gravel and clay mining in- 
dustries under state supervision for the 
first time. 

The department would have divisions 
of mines, oil and gas, and geology; and 
the personnel in the division of mines 
and minerals would be transferred with- 
out loss of civil service status. 





The Industrial Housekeeping Manual, 
a publication of the National Foremen’s 
Institute, Deep River, Conn., supplies 
detailed information on cleaning opera- 
tions in plants and offices. 











Treatment of Limestones That Powder 
Under Calcining Temperatures... 


THE suitability of a given 
stone for the production of 
lime may be said to be de- 
pendent upon (1) its chem- 
ical analysis and (2) its 
physical characteristics. 

It is not uncommon to find a stone 
which, while, satisfying the one re- 
quirement, fails to meet the other. 
When the chemical analysis is un- 
satisfactory, the fact becomes ap- 
parent in the laboratory and little 
loss is involved. On the other hand, 
the existence of certain undesirable 
physical characteristics is less obvi- 
ous and requires very careful investi- 
gation. 

The tendency of certain lime- 
stones, often of great purity, to go to 
powder when exposed to calcining 
temperatures constitutes one per- 
plexing problem. In the past the 
existence of this tendency has almost 
inevitably led to its rejection as a 
suitable source of lime on the as- 
sumption that it could not be ef- 
fectively calcined. The purpose of 
this article is to discuss the problems 
involved in the calcination of a 
limestone powder and to propose 
methods for overcoming the many 
difficulties. 

Before proceeding further, a re- 
view of the problems accompanying 
the matter of “fines in kiln feed” is 
in order. In the interest of simpli- 
fying the discussion, we may as- 
sume that these problems ‘are of 
three kinds: (1) those whi¢h result 
from non-uniform heating of indi- 
vidual particles; (2 those which re- 
sult from non-uniform heating of 
the total charge; (3) those which 
result from excessive dust/loss. 

Problems of the first’ class occur 
in most operations and are inherent 
in the fact that the advance of the 
line of calcination in any stone par- 
ticle is considered constant. As a 
result of this fact we find that, of 
two stone particles immersed in heat 
of uniform intensity for the same 
period of time, the smaller may be 
completely calcined while the larger 
still carries core. 

Problems of the second class occur 
where kiln feed includes a wide 
range of stone sizes, vertical kiln 
practice presenting one difficulty 
and rotary kilns another. In the 
former, the natural action of the 
material results in the building up 
of a central core of ‘fines which 
causes the high temperature gases 
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@ Typical arrangement applicable in calci- 
nation of minus-%-in. limestone. 


to channel near the side walls of 
the kiln through the voids between 
the larger particles in the feed. In 
the latter, the rotation of the kiln 
results in the immobilization of the 
fines in the center of the rolling 
charge while the larger particles 
receive the greater exposure to both 
heat of radiation from the gases and 
heat of conduction from the kiln 
lining. 

By proponents of either practice 
it may be contended that the two 
conditions above outlined tend to 
offset each other, and in a sense this 
is so. Nevertheless, they are not 
brought into balance, and a certain 
degree of irregularity of burn must 
be anticipated as a result. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the effect of the occlusion 
of heat from the smaller particles is 
such that in rotary kiln practice the 
majority of the core is found in the 
smaller rather than the larger 
particles. 

Now, if truly uniform sizing of 
kiln feed were possible, neither of 
these conditions would give con- 
cern, except insofar as the dust of 
attrition might give rise to the diffi- 
culties outlined. It is equally true 
that the problem of dust loss would 
be substantially reduced. 

However, truly uniform sizing is 
impossible in practical operation, 
and the operator is ordinarily satis- 
field with the practical advantages 
to be gained by establishing upper 


and lower limits of feed size such 
that the largest particle is not more 
than twice the size of the smallest, 
discounting, of course, the dust. 
which is kept to a minimum by all 
means available. 

Even in rotary kiln operation the 
minimum size heretofore calcined 
has been in the range of +4 to—% 
in. This, or some similar limitation 
has been imposed because of the 
tendency of the very fine material 
to form a sliding rather than a roll- 
ing charge. In the control of this 
condition operators have always ex- 
perienced trouble. 

The tendency of the charge to 
slide rather than roll is of particular 
importance in the design of kiln 
lining. The fluid behavior of small 
particle sizes results in execessive 
longitudinal movement in addition 
to circumferential slip due to the 
pitch of the kiln; therefore it is im- 
portant that provision be made to 
inhibit such action. The best method 
for the control of the material is 
probably the installation of a series 
of corbel rings spaced. throughout 
the entire length of the kiln. These 
will limit the uninterrupted longi- 
tudinal slide of the material to the 
distance between successive corbel 
rings, and will act as dams for the 
control of flow. It is probable that a 
decrease in the slope of the kiln to 
a point below that normally used for 
sized stone, might also prove bene- 
ficial. 

What are the problems encount- 
ered where the tendency of a lime- 
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one to go to powder is under con- motion of increased turbulence, not 


jderation? They are essentially the 
ame as those outlined in the fore- 
going paragraphs if we assume that 
, normal rotary kiln with typical 
brick work is being considered. Here 
again we have irregularity of burn 
due to variation of particle size, poor 
behavior in the kiln, and high dust 
joss; and the two latter are accentu- 
ated because of the low mechanical 
trength of the stone. 

Past approaches to this problem 
gem to have been based on rotary 
kilns as used in connection with sized 
feed of normal mechanical strength, 
and as a result stone of low strength 
has been rejected as unsuitable. Con- 
ideration of this point leads to 
the conclusion that a rotary kiln de- 
igned specifically to handle stone of 
lw mechanical strength might be 
the answer to the problem. 

To function properly such a kiln 
should take advantage of the very 
properties of the feed which cause 
trouble in the normal kiln. Only un- 
der such conditions can a rational 
approach be made. 

First and foremost, the theory 
fundamental to stone sizing must be 
rejected, or at least greatly modified. 
It is understood that the feed pow- 
ders readily at calcining tempera- 
tures. Then, to take advantage of 
this fact, it must be brought to pow- 
der form as rapidly as possible. Only 
if sizing proves to assist in this proc- 
es should it be given consideration. 
Upon first thought, it seems likely 
that the maximum preliminary re- 
duction consistent with economy 
would be preferable to any at- 
tempted classification of the feed 
material. With this in mind it is 
suggested that hammer-milling of 
all material fed to the kiln would be 
in order and that the minimum pos- 
ible grate setting would prove the 
most desirable. 

Next, whereas reduction of attri- 
tion is desirable with normal stone, 
the conditions outlined in the pre- 
teding paragraph seem to indicate 
that it should be assisted when it 
annot be prevented. Thus, pro- 
vision should be made in the kiln 
for turbulence and cascading action 
in the charge to promote its rapid 
reduction to powder. The nature 
and extent of the devices to promote 

is action are major points for 
consideration in lining design. The 
we of lifter blocks, kiln quadration, 
heat-resisting metal heat exchangers, 


q 2nd the like, appears not only prac- 
Fiical from the point of view of in- 
} ‘easing attrition, but desirable from 
Fthe angle of heat utilization. The 
7 lifting of the material through the 


high-level heat stream and the pro- 
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only in the gas stream but in the ma- 
terial itself, should undoubtedly re- 
sult in the greater and more uniform 
distribution of heat throughout the 
charge. Similarly, the smaller parti- 
cle size should result in a marked de- 
crease in the exposure time necessary 
for complete calcination at any 
given temperature. 

There appears to be no essential 
difficulty inherent in the factors 
discussed above. The research of 
C. G. Turnas indicates that the 

















@ Lifter blocks for rotary kilns. 


rate of penetration of the line of 
calcination at a temperature of 2000 
deg. F. is such that feed with a 
particle size of 4% in. should calcine 
in about eight minutes under ideal 
conditions of surface exposure 
a full hour of exposure. These fig- 
ures are given merely to illustrate 
the nature of conditions accompany- 
ing ideal calcination, but are not 
intended for practical application to 
whereas 1 in. stone would require 
any given situation, since variables 


of stone structure and porosity make ~ 


every situation different. Porous 
stone provides for relatively easy 
heat penetration and escape of dis- 
sociated CO,. Where the stone is 
particularly dense, the reverse is 
true. Furthermore, the extent of ex- 
posure of a given lime particle to 
the available heat in the kiln is in- 
determinate. It should suffice to say 
that the time required for calcina- 
tion seems to vary directly with the 
size of stone being calcined. The ad- 
vantage accruing from time factor 
as related to kiln size is apparent. 

The most important factor, and 
the one most difficult to bring under 
practical operating control, is the 
feature of dust loss. The amount of 
dust entrained in the exit gases of a 
kiln is dependent upon a variety of 
factors, chief among which are the 
percentage of fines in the charge, the 
extent of the exposure of these fines 
in the charge, the extent of the ex- 
posure of these lines to the gas 
stream, and the velocity of the gas 
stream. 

In normal operation dust losses 


are appreciable even in spite of the 
tendency of fines to immobilize 
themselves in the center of the roll- 
ing charge. It is obvious that the 
loss will be multiplied many times 
where the feed consists entirely of 
fines and if, as mentioned earlier, 
these fines are elevated into the gas 
currents, cascaded, or otherwise agi- 
tated. Two possible remedies pre- 
sent themselves—the accomplish- 
ment of a marked reduction in gas 
velocity through the kiln, or a pro- 
gram of dust control aimed at the 
recovery and re-use of the large 
quantities of entrained dust. 

It is highly probable that neither 
of these alternatives considered alone 
will give the best answer to the 
problem, since in the case of the 
former it is difficult to vision gas 
velocities of such a low order that 
dust loss could be brought with- 
in reasonable proportions and, in the 
case of the latter, the tremendous 
amounts of dust to be handled 
would necessitate the installation of 
large and expensive equipment. 

Thus, it becomes apparent that a 
combination of minimum gas veloc- 
ity with some form of dust collection 
represents the only practical ap- 
proach to the problem. 

In connection with the problem of 
dust collection let us assume that 
one of the many types of collection 
equipment will perform adequately 
in removal of most of the dust from 
the exhaust gases. The dust so re- 
moved must be disposed of in one 
of two ways. It must be returned to 
the kiln as feed, or its must be dis- 
posed of as a product of lesser value. 
If returned dry to the kiln feed, the 
obvious difficulty accompanying its 
probable re-entrainment gives rise to 
conjecture concerning the cumula- 
tive effect of such a step. Short of 
experimental examination of the 
problem, little positive knowledge 
of the results can be obtained, but it 
seems certain that a point would 
ultimately be reached where a state 
of balance would be attained. 

An alternative plan would be to 
moisten this dust and return it to 
the kiln in cake form in some man- 
ner similar to that now used by 
paper mills in the recausticizing 
process. Control over added water 
would make it possible to keep the 
moisture content at the minimum 
and hold down fuel requirements, 
but in any case the addition of 
moisture would result in increased 
production costs. 

The use of the Lepol System, 
wherein recovered dust is moistened 
and nodulized, has interesting possi- 
bilities. The possibilities of using 
the heat contained in the waste 
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gases for the preheating of dry feed 
are remote, but the use of this 
heat as applied in the Lepol System 
combines the advantages to be 
gained from heat recovery with the 
advantages to be gained by dust re- 
covery. This system has received 
more attention in the cement busi- 
ness than in the lime industry and is 
worthy of some comment here. 

The essential object of the Lepol 
System is to promote the noduliza- 
tion of fine kiln feed. This is ac- 
complished by the admixture of 
from 10 to 15 percent of water to 
the dry fines, and the passage of the 
resulting material over a_ slow- 
moving chain conveyor in the pres- 
ence of the existing kiln gases. The 
action of the material is such that 
nodules of some mechanical strength 
are formed. In the case under con- 
sideration the waste heat in ex- 
haust gases should be sufficient in 
quantity and intensity to promote 
the desired action. 

It is not anticipated that the nod- 
ules produced by the Lepol process 
would withstand the action of the 
lime kiln intact. As a matter of 
fact their early disintegration is 
much more probable. But the ex- 
tent of the disintegration will not 
be such that the fine dust from 
which the nodules were formed 
would be recreated, and thus the 
recovered dust could be expected 
to pass the length of the kiln with- 
out the high percentage of re- 
entrainment which would occur if it 
were fed dry. 

The direct recovery and sale of 
dust also has possibilities, but they 
are entirely dependent upon the 
analysis of the dust recovered. Ex- 
perience indicates that the dust 
would be comprised of calcium car- 
bonate and caustic lime. It would 
be audacious to attempt to predict 
the percentage of each which would 
be present, and this factor would be 
the main consideration in establish- 
ing possible outlets for the material. 
An unusually high percentage of 
either carbonate or oxide would 
offer more marketing opportunities 
than would otherwise result. Where 
high gas temperatures and extreme 
fineness of material are combined, it 
is quite possible that the dust would 
be high in oxide rather than other- 
wise. 

In connection with fine feed sizes 
it is reasonable to assume that burn- 
ing problems will be even more com- 
plex than with normal feed. Par- 
ticular consideration of the dangers 
of overburning is in order because 
of the limited time required for the 
calcination of small-size particles. It 
is suggested that the best method 


of obviating the overburning of this 
material is intentionally to under- 
burn the material and discharge it 
from the kiln carrying a small per- 
centage, say 10 percent, of core. The 
discharged material should _ be 
passed to a seasoning chamber for 
final calcination. This seasoning 
chamber must be well insulated and 
have a capacity predetermined upon 
the basis of the length of seasoning 
time required to complete the cal- 
cining process. In it the discharged 
particles would lie in close contact 
with each other, immersed in the 
sensible heat normally rediated to 
the atmosphere. This heat above the 
disassociation point would be of suf- 
ficient intensity to complete the cal- 
cination, and the the same time the 
possibilities of overburn would be 
eliminated. 

The foregoing discussion has at- 





tempted to outline some of the prob. 
lems which must be solved if calcina. 
tion of limestone fines, or of stone 
which goes to powder at calcining 
temperatures, is to be successfyl, 
This article is conjectural in na. 
ture and has been presented to raise 
questions rather than to answer 
them. A wide field for investigation 
is opened, and the development of 
the answers to questions raised here 
will undoubtedly require much time 
and thought. 

The development of suitable kilns, 
the study of the behavior of fine 
feed in these kilns, and a thorough 
examination of the whole field of 
related problems may well result in 
the ultimate expansion of rotary kiln 
calcining to include the practical 
manufacture of lime from materials 
heretofore considered useless for the 
purpose. 





Oregon Portland Cement 
(From page 92) 

rock was finally selected near Dallas, 
Oregon, a low-grade stone running 
only 50 to 65 percent calcium car- 
bonate but with ideal proportions of 
iron, silica and alumina. High cal- 
cium stone was located near Rose- 
burg. 

The new concern attracted such 
experienced cement workers as 
Aman F. Moore, R. P. Butchart, and 
Chas. Boettcher as its officials. The 
plant was erected and went into op- 
eration in May, 1916. 

Mr. Butchart remained as presi- 
dent until 1937, when he retired and 
was succeeded by L. C. Newlands. 
Mr. Newlands passed away in 1942, 
to be succeeded by Frank McCaslin, 
the company’s present head. 

The company’s second plant at 
Lime, Oregon, was erected in 1923 
by a subsidiary, the Sun Portland 
Cement Co., which has since been 
absorbed by the parent concern. 





Swiss Cement Industry 
(From page 101) 

two of the 4-compartment Wart- 
man, Valette and Co. ball mills, 
each driven by a 450-hp., 500-v., 
Brown Bovari electric motor through 
Maag reducers. Samples of the fin- 
ish ground cement are put through 
laboratory tests every hour to test 
composition and fineness of grind. 

Dropping onto an enclosed con- 
veyor belt and then into air con- 
veying pumps, the cement is piped 
to the storage silos, which have a 
capacity of 200,000 tons of cement. 

St. Regis packing machines are 
used to sack the cement in the 
packhouse. There are 4 machines 
with a capacity of 1,200 sacks per 
hour, and 3 machines with a capacity 


of 900 sacks per hour. Loading facil- 
ities of the plant and packhouse can 
accommodate about 200 ten-ton car- 
loads per day. Sufficient sidings are 
owned by the plant to provide ade- 
quate handling of raw materials and 
finished products. 

At the present time the productive 
capacity of the plant is being dou- 
bled by the installation of a second 
kiln. This kiln is of the same capac- 
ity as the present one, and is ex- 
pected to begin operation in the 
fall of this year. At the same time a 
third grinder will be installed in 
each of the grinding circuits. Suff- 
cient space was originally provided 
for this expansion. Feeders and other 
equipment have been installed in 
anticipation of the enlargement. 
Two additional slurry tanks are 
scheduled to be built at a later date. 

In addition to. portland cement, 
the plant produces about 110 to 150 
tons of lime per day, and mixes some 
150 tons of quick-setting cement per 
year. 





Official Predicts Increase 
in Rock Lath Production 

Lloyd Yeager, secretary and general 
manager of the Gypsum Association of 
Chicago, recently predicted that the 
production of rock lath, still in short 
supply, will be substantially increased 
by this fall. 

Mr. Yeager explained that although 
the industry’s current output is the 
highest in its history, manufacturers 
have not been able to operate at capacity 
because of insufficient supplies of paper 
for rock lath. (The office of the housing 
expediter recently released extra stocks 
of this paper in various parts of the 
country, but the effect, said Mr.. Yeager, 
was-negligible.) Four new paper mills 
will go into production within a few 
months. 
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Tough Conglomerate in Pit Face 
Loosened by Ingenious Device 


NUSUAL conditions mother 
U unusual methods of operation. 
The conditions that exist at the Con- 
glidated Rock Products Company’s 
gravel pit on the outskirts of Irwin- 
dale, Calif., are indeed unusual, and 
the mechanical means used to over- 
come the natural difficulties are 
highly interesting. 

The deposit is located on the 
eastern side of the San Gabriel 
River, quite close to the famous 
Santa Fe dam. Here, for many cen- 
turies, stone, gravel and sand from 
the nearby San Gabriel Mountains 
have been deposited by floodwaters, 
covering the level land below the 
foothills to great depths. Successive 
floods, all containing minerals in 
olution, have left their minerals be- 
hind them in the open pores of the 
sedimentary deposit, binding or ce- 
menting the loose particles together 
with varying degrees of adhesion. So 
tightly do the stone, gravel and sand 
particles cling together that many 
parts of the pit faces are vertical, or 
even undercut. 

However, the cementation is not 
dependable. A shovel, working at 
the bottom of a pit face, might be 
and often was, overwhelmed by a 
sudden avalanche. What was needed 
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e@ A closeup view of the scarifier, showing 
some of its 16 manganese steel teeth. 


was some means of loosening pit face 
material gradually, at about the 
same speed the shovels were able to 
dig. 

The problem was solved when a 
2600-pound scarifier with 16 man- 
ganese steel teeth, each 22 inches 
long, was designed and put into serv- 
ice. The teeth are.set in frames 4 
feet wide, 5 feet long and 1 foot 
thick. The scarifier is dragged up 
and down the cemented material in 


the pit face by a Link-Belt Speeder 
K-370 with a 60 foot boom. Loos- 
ened stone, gravel and sand slide and 
fall down the almost vertical face to 
the tee, where a pair of 2!/2-cu.-yd. 
shovels load the free-running ma- 
terial into a hopper. This hopper 
feeds a long belt conveyor, which dis- 
charges into a large storage or surge 
hopper. From this hopper the ma- 
terial is fed to the 650-cu.-yd.-per- 
hour capacity plant. 

Stockpiling and reclaiming of fin- 
ished products, including loading 
and unloading of cars and the load- 
ing of trucks and bins, is handled 
largely by an MS-90 Link-Belt 
Speeder pneumatic-tired clamshell 
crane. 





Building Stone Industry 
Hampered by High Costs 


Definite warnings have come from the 
Indiana limestone building industry that 
present excessively high prices of stone 
may seriously affect construction. It has 
been estimated that many large building 
programs slated for 1947 have been de- 
layed or cancelled because of climbing 
costs. 

One operator, citing increases in costs 
of labor and materials, demands for 
shorter hours and other contributing 
factors, stated that an unhealthy condi- 
tion now obtains in the industry.. Where- 
as six months ago the producers were la- 
boring to supply material for expanding 
business, it was indicated that they are 
now “seeking sufficient work to keep 
their organization together.” 





The Pioneer Pyrophyllite Producers are 
working a deposit neat Rancho Santa Fe, 
Calif., with B. F. Mathews as manager. 
The material is mined from open cut 
and trucked to Chula Vista, where it is 
ground in Tycrete Chemical Company’s 
mill to —-325-mesh. Tycrete ships it to 
Mefford Chemical Company, Los An- 
geles, to be used as an insecticide. 


@ Left: An action shot of operations at the Consolidated Rock 
Products Company's pit near Irwindale, Calif., showing the 2,600- 
pound scarifier being dragged along the pit face. 


@ Below: Material being dumped into freight car by the company's 
pneumatic-tired clamshell crane. 





$200,000 Modernization Completed at 
lowa Agricultural Limestone Plant 


SEVERAL months ago the 

Linwood Stone Products 

Company’s agstone plant at 

Linwood, Ia., underwent a 

thorough improvement pro- 
gram at an expenditure of approxi- 
mately $200,000. The McCarthy 
Improvement Company of Daven- 
port, Ia., took over the operation 
of this plant about two years ago, 
and as part of the recent moderni- 
zation of loading, hauling, and ma- 
terial handling, new primary and 
secondary crushing plants were in- 
stalled in the quarry. 

With the new arrangements, the 
plant has a capacity of about 35,000 
tons per month (26 days, 9 hrs. per 
day), all of which may be agricul- 
tural limestone or 60 percent crushed 
rock and 40 percent agstone. Due 
to current market demands, the out- 
put runs about 70 percent agstone 
and 30 percent crushed rock. 

Two Chicago Pneumatic wagon 
drills and two well drills are em- 


@ The new hammermill at the McCarthy 
Improvement Company's quarry near Daven- 
port, la., is used as a secondary crusher. 


ployed in the blasting preparations. 
Cleavage from primary blasting 
makes it necessary occasionally to 
employ secondary blasting. At pres- 
ent the quarry face is worked on 
two benches. One gasoline-powered 
and one diesel-powered Lorain 
crawler type shovel are used on each 
of the two benches for loading the 
four Koehring Dumptors which 
transport the rock to the primary 
crusher. 

In the primary crushing house, 
which is separate from the secondary 
crushing stage, a Link-Belt apron 
feeder receives the material from 
the quarry trucks and feeds it to a 
40- by 42-in. Superior jaw crusher. 
Stone from this stage is conveyed to 
the 30-in. apron feeder of the 50- 
by 50-in. Dixie hammermill sec- 
ondary crusher by means of a 90-ft. 
by 42-in. belt conveyor. 

Since the primary and secondary 
crushing stations are located on the 
quarry floor, a 42-in. by 433-ft. belt 
conveyor is required to handle the 
crushed stone from the secondary 


crusher up to the main plant. A 
100-ton steel surge bin adjacent to 
the main plant receives all the out. 
put from the main conveyor. A shor 
belt conveyor connects the surge bin 
with a 90-ft. Link-Belt bucket ee. 
vator which elevates the stone to 
the top of the plant for final sizing 
and recrushing. 

Screening is carried out by mean; 
of a double bank of Robins and Ty- 
Rock vibrating screens, each bank 
consisting of two 2-deck screens. 
The plus 1-in. oversize is taken off 
one bank of screens and returned to 
a Williams Jumbo hammernill 
working in a closed circuit with the 
screens, located outside of the main 
plant. A Williams and a Universal 
hammermill are located on_ the 
screening floor, each serving one of 
the banks of screens when regrind- 
ing is required to increase the out- 
put of agstone or any one of the 
gradations of crushed rock. 

Storage bins of 100 ton capacity 
each are located directly below the 
screening and regrinding floor. At 
present, three bins are reserved for 
agricultural limestone, with ¥2-in., 
34-in., l-in., and 1¥4-in. crushed 
rock occupying the remaining bins. 
Tubular metal chutes are used in 
handling all materials within the 
main plant, an arrangement that 
has produced remarkable results in 
dust reduction. 

A pair of railroad tracks runs 
underneath the bins to accommodate 
cars when materials are to be 
shipped by this means. A company- 
owned Davenport locomotive is used 
for spotting the cars. About 50 per- 
cent of the plant’s output is shipped 
in cars; the remaining 50 percent, 
chiefly agstone, is hauled away by 
trucks. The loading facilities under 
the bins will accommodate either 
cars or trucks. All truck loads are 
weighed on a Fairbanks truck scale 
adjacent to the plant. 

One 300-hp. electric motor, two 
100-hp. and two 150-hp, are em- 
ployed in driving the equipment of 
this plant, which is completely elec- 
trified. A Nissen-style building, bet- 
ter known as a Quonset hut, locate 
on the quarry floor, serves as the re- 
pair shop for this operation which, 
when operating at maximum © 
pacity, requires a crew of 25 men. 
~ Fred’ Peters is general manage 
and Charles S. Carlson is superit 
tendent of the plant. 
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@ |. A general view of the quarry. The primary crusher is located 
within the building; the secondary crusher is at the extreme right. 


@ 2. The main conveyor belt, which leads from the secondary crusher 
in the quarry to the main plant. 


@ 3. The locomotive used for positioning the cars. 


® 4. One of the shovels loading a quarry truck, which will haul the 
material to the primary crusher. 


®5. The quarry truck dumping its load on the apron feeder ahead of 
the primary jaw crusher. 


* 6. The main plant and the storage. bins, showing the bucket 
elevator at the right and truck scale house at the extreme left. 
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Calcium-Carbide Producer Cuts Lime 
Cost $5 Per Ton by Installing Calciners 


PACIFIC Carbide & AI- 
loys Co. produces calcium 
carbide at Portland, Ore., 
for its affiliate, Stuart Oxy- 
gen Co., which in turn util- 
izes it in the manufacture of 
acetylene gas at its oxygen-acetylence 
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plants located at strategic points 
along the Pacific coast. 

In manufacturing calcium car- 
bide, pebble lime of the proper size 
-is mixed with coke and smelted in 
an electric furnace at the Portland 
plant. The carbide, after leaving 
the furnace, is crushed, sized and 
packaged in air-tight metal drums 
of various sizes for shipment. About 
one-half of the production at Port- 
land is utilized in the Stuart gas 
plants, the remainder being sold 
commercially. 

Lime used at the Portland plant 
had, until this summer, been pur- 
chased to specifications, and finding 
an ideal chemical lime often re- 
quired that it be shipped great dis- 
tances. In recent months it came 
across country by rail all the way 
from Menominee, Mich. To insure 
an adequate supply of lime of the 
proper analysis, as well as for the 
sake of economy, the company, de- 
cided to install its own lime plant 
on the Portland property. It first 
investigated limestone deposits 
throughout Oregon, © Washington, 
Idaho and northern California and 
finally concluded arrangements with 
the Enterprise Lime Co. of Enter- 
prise, Ore., to obtain sized rock with 
a minimum of CaO analysis of 97 


@ The lime calcining installation of the 
Pacific Carbide & Alloys Company at Port- 
land, Ore. 


percent and a maximum phosphorus- 
sulphur content of .01° percent. 

Likewise, the company investigated 
the various types of rotary and shaft 
kilns to calcine the stone at the 
proposed new~ plant, eventually 
choosing to install Ellernan Cal- 
ciners because of their ability to 
burn small-size stone efficiently with 
automatic and continuous feed and 
discharge. 

These kilns, or calciners, are a 
product of the Ellernan Co. of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, and were first used 
and developed in the lime plant of 
the Utah Lime & Stone Co. at Dolo- 
mite, Utah. A very detailed descrip- 
tion of this installation, together 


with..a careful study of operating: 


characteristics, appeared in the 
May, 1947, issue of Prr AnD Quarry. 


The installation at Portland con- 
sists of two No. 2 Ellernan Calciners 
arranged side by side, each having 
a rated capacity of 12 tons of burned 
lime in 24 hours, although the com- 
bined output of the two units has 
been approaching 25 tons daily. 
These calciners are vertical direct- 
heat-transfer units which combine 
in extremely compact form a pre- 
heater, calciner and cooler. 

The high-calcium stone arrives 
from Enterprise in gondola cars and 
is unloaded by an Osgood gasoline- 
powered crane equipped with a 
Y-cu.-yd. bucket. The stone is 
charged directly into steel surge hop- 
pers which were erected immediately 
above the calciners and are self- 
supported by steel legs which strad- 
dle the burning units. The stone is 
required to be sized cubically 1 
by %-in. within fairly close limits 
with all dust removed before ship- 
ment. Careful screening and wash- 
ing of the stone at the source of 
supply assures that the product meets 
these requirements. When the surge 
hoppers are full, the crane stock- 
piles the stone close by for con- 
venient rehandling later. ; 

From the surge hoppers, the stone 
feeds downward by gravity through 
five transverse openings in the hood 
of each calciner. These feed tubes 
serve also to preheat the stone and 
direct it into the calcining chamber 
where three staggered rows of tunnel 
beams span the chamber trans- 
versely. 


@ Left: Another view of the calciners, show- 
ing the crane filling hoppers with stone. 


@ Right: A view alongside the lime kilns, 
showing the exhaust piping and fans. 
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The tempering chamber, or oven, 
js outside the calcining zone proper 
and is fired by a Ray oil burner. 
The tempered gases enter the cal- 
ciner through numerous small open- 
ings in the wall which divides the 
tempering and calcining chambers, 
the openings being located immedi- 
ately below the ends of the tunnel 
beams which span the width of the 
calcining zone. The hot gases, ad- 
mitted beneath the beams in the 
two top layers, pass into the mass 
of stone through the exposed stone 
surfaces under the beams, moving 
upward as the stone moves slowly 
downward by gravity. After the 
stone is completely calcined, the ris- 
ing gases enter the hood section to 
preheat the stone prior to its en- 
trance into the burning zone. An 


exhaust fan withdraws the gases 


from the hood chamber after the 
heat has been almost completely 
utilized. 

Because of the arrangement of the 
firing beams, which creates a stir- 
ring action within the burning zone, 
all the stone receives approximately 
the same heat treatment which re- 
sults in uniform calcination. 

A reciprocating mechanism below 
the cooling section controls the flow 
of stone through the calciner and 
at the same time discharges the 
cooled, finished limie to a recovery 
conveyor. The lime as discharged is 
so cool (about 100 deg.) that an 
ordinary rubber-and-fabric belt is 
used to move it. Cooling air is 
drawn in by fan through the dis- 
charge spouts located immediately 
above the conveyor. Upon reaching 
the lower set of transverse beams in 
the calciner, a regulated amount of 
this cooling air is drawn out through 
the header to the main exhaust fan. 

The burners are presently using 
an oil of medium viscosity but heat- 
ers will shortly be inserted in the 
oil-supply lines to utilize a lower- 
priced, heavier fuel oil—specifically 
Standard of California No. 400. 
Meters in the oil lines are set to 
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@ The transfer point on the conveyor sys- 
tem whereby lime is carried directly from 
the calciners to the carbide furnaces. 


regulate fuel consumption, the fuel 
ratio presently running somewhat in 
excess of 40 gal. of this light oil per 
ton of lime produced. 

Each calciner is equipped with 
Bristol recorders to chart the oven 
temperature and exhaust-gas tem- 
perature, as well as.with two Meriam 
draft indicators, one on the cooling- 
air-header and one on the hood. The 
operator makes periodic checks of all 
instruments and makes any adjust- 
ments that may be necessary, at the 
same time recording the oil-meter 
readings, draft, and other data on his 
firing sheets which are kept in the 
instrument cabinets. Oven temper- 
atures are maintained in the 2300- 
2400-deg. range; exhaust gas tem- 
perature is within the 300-400 
bracket. 

High-alumina refractory brick 


@ Left: Temperature and draft gauges on 
one of the control boards. 
@ Above: The Ray oil burner on one of the 
calcining units. 
@ Right: Chief Engineer James H. Jensen 
makes an adjustment at the control board. 


line the hot zone of the calciner, 
ordinary firebrick being used in the 
linings. of the cooling and pre- 
heater sections. 

The Portland installation went 
into service June 15, 1947, and was 
visited by the writer two weeks 
later. No reliable performance data 
was, therefore, available but the 
two units were already performing 
as expected, few adjustments having 
been required during this period. 
The 18-in. by 45-ft. reclaiming con- 
veyor running beneath the discharge 
spouts of the two kilns delivers the 
lime to another and longer inclined 
belt conveyor at right angles to it. 
This belt carries the lime directly to 
the bins feeding the furnace in the 
adjoining carbide plant. 

The management has estimated 
that the installation is supplying its 
lime requirements at a saving of $5 
per ton over the former purchase 
cost. 

Serious consideration is being 
given to the installation of a CO, 
recovery system, to which the cal- 
ciners are ideally suited. A concen- 
tration of from 30 to 35 percent 
carbon dioxide in the exhaust gases 
has already been indicated by analy- 
sis. There is a ready market for this 
by-product in Portland both in com- 
pressed, or “dry ice” form, or bot- 
tled in cylinders. 

A third calciner may also be in- 
stalled later. This will be princi- 
pally for stand-by service as the two 
units now in service can produce the 
full requirements of the carbide 
plant running at capacity. 

The Tide Company and the Bay 
Company of Tacoma performed the 
electrical and piping work on the 
installation as well as the engineer- 
ing layout. 

John Connolly is the plant super- 
intendent and James H. Jensen is 
the chief engineer. Main offices of 
the company have been located in 
San Francisco for many years but 
the company will shortly move these 
to Portland. 





“World’s Richest Gypsum Quarry” | 


Supplies New Board Plant 


9 FULL production was at- 
tained for the first time this 
summer at the Long Beach, 
Calif., plant of the Stand- 
ard Gypsum Co. of Cali- 

fornia when its new board and lath 
plant went into operation. The daily 
capacity of the plant is 300,000 sq. 
ft. of lath and board products and 
150 tons of plaster. The plant is 
now running on a 4-hr., 7-day-a- 
week schedule. 

The company was organized in 
1944 by Henry J. Kaiser and Samuel 
J. Perkins, the latter having headed 
the old Standard Gypsum Co., 
whose original gypsum plaster plant 
was located on the same site on 
Pier No. 46 on the waterfront. The 
old crushing, calcining and plaster 
plant was remodeled shortly after 
the Kaiser interests assumed control 
and production was resumed on this 
phase of the operations a year or 
so ago. Meanwhile, plans were com- 
pleted and construction started on 
the new lath and board plant which 
adjoins the old structure. 

Raw material is shipped in by 
boat from the company’s quarry on 
San Marcos Island in the Gulf of 
California, a voyage of 2% days by 
water. The deposit is said to be one 
of the richest in existence, averaging 
about 99.6 percent pure gypsum and 
never dropping below 99 percent. 
Another inherent advantage of the 
San Marcos rock is that it contains 
practically no free moisture, making 


@ Left: The conveyor leading to the board 
machine. Right: The discharge end of the 
dryer. 
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®@ New lath and board plant of Standard Gypsum Co. of Calif., on Pier No. 46 in Long 


drying before grinding unnecessary. 
The material is crushed to 6-in. 
minus at the island before it is 
loaded for shipment. 

On July 12 the self-unloader Per- 
manente Silverbow arrived at the 
Long Beach plant on its maiden 
voyage from San Marcos, laden with 
9,000 tons of raw gypsum. Pre- 
viously several smaller vessels had 
been engaged in this service. The 
Permanente Silverbow, a Victory 
ship converted into a self-unloading 
vessel, is a part of the fleet of the 
Permanente Steamship Co., another 
Kaiser-owned subsidiary. A Sauer- 
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man dragline operating under the 
hoppers in the hold brings the rock 
to a Link-Belt elevator, which lifts 
it to the deck where a boom con- 
veyor unloads it to the dock. At 
dockside, the raw rock discharges 
to a hopper car on rails. Beneath 
the hopper a reciprocating feeder 
puts the material on a conveyor 
which runs up to the 15,000-ton 
raw-storage building; here a tripper- 
equipped transfer belt distributes it 
evenly. 

Reclamation from storage is ac- 
complished with a Caterpillar trac- 
tor-bulldozer and a long pan con- 
veyor which serves also as a feeder 
to a Pennsylvania SX4 single-roll 
crusher, set to break the rock down 
to l-in. minus. From the crusher 
the rock is elevated to bins which 
feed three Raymond 50-in. high- 
side roller mills. The mills, equipped 
with air separators in closed circuit, 
produce a finely-ground product 
(about 78 percent passing 100- 
mesh) which is now ready for cal- 
cination. 

Calcining is done in three Ehrsam 
10-ton kettles equipped with exten- 
sion tops to increase their actual 
capacity to 11 tons. “These kettles 
were used in the old plant and the 
old brickwork is presently being en- 
closed in steel as the plant improve- 
ment program continues. The kettles 
are gas fired and equipped with Fox- 
boro pyrometers for close tempera 
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|. The feed end of the board machine, showing gypsum core mate- 
tial being deposited on paper backing in the form of slurry. Pin-type 
mixer at left; forming rolls, right. 

2. A view showing lath coming off the board machine (right); the 
transfer table (left) which feeds the conveyor serving the 8-deck. 
Dryer is shown at the upper right portion. 

3. The punch perforates plaster-key holes in the three strips of lath 
as they move along an the 493-ft. board machine, 
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4. The feed end of the dryer, showing six strips of wet lath being 
fed onto the third deck of the dryer. Note the board machine (right) 
under the footbridge. 


5. The boiler is bricked in and generates steam for the dryer. Burn- 
ers shown at bottom. 


6. A corner of the plant laboratory. Chemist Arthur Darling is 
seated before the balances. 





ture control. The calcining period 
is about 2% hours at a drag tem- 
perature of about 250 deg. and a 
“cooking” temperature of 350 deg. 
At the end of this period, the 11- 
ton batches are dumped into the hot 
pits below the kettles and carried by 
screw conveyors and elevators to 
the stucco bins. The kettle stacks 
are equipped with dust arrestors in 
which suction fans draw the dust 
through a water-spray curtain, the 
collected dust being flumed away to 
waste as a thin mud. 

In the production of “Standard 
Hardwall” plaster, stucco is trans- 
ported by screw conveyor to a 5- by 
20-ft. Marcy mill carrying a 5-ton 
charge of steel balls. The mill is 
driven by a 75-hp. Westinghouse 
motor and the fine stucco granules 
are reduced to microscopic flakes by 
the impact of the balls, since tests 
have proven that the flaky particles 
produce the highest grade of plas- 


@ The spouts to the air separators on the 
roller mills. 
@ Right: The 5-by 20-ft. ball mill which 
grinds the stucco preparatory to its use in 
hardwall plaster. 


ter. Screw conveyors transport the 
product of the Marcy mill, as well 
as stucco for the manufacture of 
gauging and casting plaster, to feed 
bins over three 1-ton weigh-batch- 
ers, where retarders are added be- 
fore the batches are discharged to 
three Ehrsam paddle-type dry mix- 
ers. Stucco for casting plaster is 
first reground in a 36-in. Sturtevant 
buhr mill and air-separated before 
mixing. After a 3-minute mixing pe- 
riod the finished plaster is ready for 
sacking in the four 3-spout St. Regis 
valve-bag packers on the floor be- 
low. The 100-Ib. filled bags are 
hand-trucked into the warehouse or 
directly to cars for shipment. 


Stucco is taken di- 
rectly from the hot 
pits below the cal- 
cining kettles for use in the board 
plant, being carried across the area- 
way between the buildings by a 
300-ft. screw conveyor ahd stored in 
three 125-ton cylindrical steel bins 
with conical bottoms. Two similar 
bins are used to store sawdust or 
wood flour, used in the board mix. 

The board plant is a reinforced- 
concrete and steel structure 511 ft. 
long to accommodate the board ma- 
chine. 

Drag-chain conveyors move the 
stucco and sawdust to a mixing 
screw conveyor, other additives be- 
ing introduced into the mix in care- 
fully controlled proportions by three 
Syntron electric vibrating feeders. 
The dry mix is then fed into an 


Board and 
Lath Plant 


Ehrsam pin-type mixer at the head 
end of the Ehrsam board machine. 
Water is added in metered amounts 
and the resulting slurry is slump- 
tested at frequent intervals to insure 
proper consistency. } 

Because of the heavy demand; 
nothing but gypsum lath is currently 
being produced on the board ma- 
chine. The master rolls of special 
paper for backing and facing the 
lath unreel at the head end of the 
Ehrsam board machine, the slurry 
being deposited on the bottom layer 
of moving paper first as the paper 
is drawn under the mixer to begin 
its long run down the 493-ft.-long 
machine. The top layer of paper is 
rolled on at the forming rolls and 
the overlapped edges are automat- 
ically sealed with an adhesive. Leav- 
ing the forming rolls, the three con- 
tinuous strips of “green” lath move 
toward the tail end of the machine 
on a 57-in.-wide Goodyear neoprene 
conveyor belt. This belt is in two 
sections, each on 126-ft. centers for 
a total live length of 255 ft. The 


@ Left: One of the three 3-spout packers filling paper bags. 


@ Below: One-ton weigh hopper located directly above one of the 
mixers. Gypsum and additives are batched here for mixing into 


the plaster. 
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e Left: Two of the three calcining kettles. 
The one in the foreground has had brick- 
work encased in steel. 


shipping weight of the belt, inciden- 
tally, was 9,600 Ib. and it came from 
Goodyear’s Wingfoot, Calif., plant. 

Leaving the belt, the lath, now 
partially set, moves along on rollers; 
the familiar round plaster-key holes 
found in all gypsum lath are 
punched by an Ehrsam wet punch, 
a cut-off knife severs and perforates 
the lath into 8-ft. strips and, at 
greatly accelerated speed, the sec- 
tions move to the end of the ma- 
chine. Here a transfer tables moves 
them across to the Coe dryer which 
parallels the board machine. 

The Coe dryer is made up of 
eight decks of live rolls, and the 
board is fed into these progressively 
by an automatic inclined roll con- 


® Left: Dockside view of the ‘“Perma- 

nente Silverbow,"' showing the boom con- 

veyor discharging gypsum rock to a hopper 
car straddling the belt conveyor. 

* Below: The “Permanente Silverbow" in 

port at Long Beach with its first cargo of 
raw gypsum for the processing plant. 
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veyor. Since the dryer is twice as 
wide as the board machine and has 
eight decks compared with one on 
the board machine, it has sixteen 
times the capacity. It keeps in step, 
however, by moving the lath at but 
1/16th the speed at which it travels 
on the board machine. It is of in- 
terest that the board machine, the 
feed conveyor to the dryer and the 
Coe dryer itself are synchronized to 
operate with clockwork precision by 
a complicated system of Selsyn and 
electric-eye controls. 

The Coe dryer is 342 ft. 9 in. in 
total length, the inclosed scction of 
the dryer proper being 250 ft. 2 in. 
long. Steam coils in the enclosed 
section and air, induced by a battery 
of fans, dry and harden the board. 
It requires 80 minutes for the board 
to dry as it moves slowly toward the 
cooling end, traveling the while on 
ball-bearing rollers, of which there 
are approximately 4,000 in the 
dryer. Observation doors at inter- 
vals are made of Pyrex glass to with- 
stand the heat. 

Since the weight of the wet board 


as it enters the dryer is known to 
be about 2,350 Ib. per 1,000 sq. ft. 
while the weight of the dry board 
coming off the cooling end is only 
1,550 Ib.. per 1,000 sq. ft., the mian- 
agement is able to determine that 
11,520 Ib. of water per hr. is driven 
out of the lath during its passage 
through the dryer! 

As the finished lath comes off the 
cooling section of the Coe dryer, it 
is bundled, loaded onto pallets and 
moved by Elwood-Parker fork-lift 
trucks to the warehouse floor for 
Storage, or directly to the cars on 
the rail siding alongside the ware- 
house floor. 

Steam for the dryer is generated 
in a Babcock & Wilcox Type H 
Stirling boiler located in a separate 
boiler-house. The boilers are gas 
fired by Leahy multi-jet unit burn- 
ers which can also burn oil in an 
emergency. Two tanks just outside 
the boilerhouse store a stand-by sup- 
ply of oil. 

The design of the new plant was 
by Henry J. Kaiser Co. engineers 
working in close cooperation with 


the J. B. Ehrsam & Sons Mfg. Co., 
which also supplied much of the 
plant machinery as well as elevating 
and conveying equipment. Westing- 
house and General Electric motors 
are largely used in conjunction with 
Reeves speed reducers. 

A complete plant laboratory oc- 
cupies one wing of the plant office 
building. Arthur H. Darling is the 
plant chemist. Close checks are 
kept of the material and. products 
at each stage of manufacture. Re- 
search and development work goes 

(Continued on page 124) 
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Operator’s Whirlwind 1,000-Mile Trip 
Speeds Equipment Delivery By WALTER E. TRAUFFER 


WITH the recent comple- 
tion of a new plant near 
Harrisonburg, Va., the pro- 
duction of crushed stone in 
that area has become prac- 
tically a family affair. Fred K. Betts 
Jr. owns and operates an agstone 
plant 1 mi. east of Harrisonburg, 
Va.; his son, Fred K. Betts III, 
owns and operates a new crushed 
stone plant at the same location, and 
his son-in-law, Robert G. Frazier, 
owns and operates a crushed stone 
plant near Dayton, 5 miles west of 
Harrisonburg. 

Fred K. Betts Jr. started all this 
in 1914 when he opened a quarry 
nearby which produced 60 tons of 
stone daily. The original plant and 
drills were steam driven. In 1936 he 
moved to the present location and 
installed a plant with a capacity of 
200 tons daily. In 1941 he added a 
Bradley Jr. Hercules mill which has 
a capacity of 100 to 125 tons daily. 
The crushed stone plant was oper- 
ated at this location until May, 1946, 
when it was taken over by Mr. 
Frazier and moved to its present lo- 
cation. 

Fred K. Betts III then decided 
to build a new crushed stone plant at 
the same old site but ran into diffi- 
culty in getting the necessary new 
equipment. Letters to various manu- 
facturers led only to promises of de- 
livery at various dates in the distant 
future. Mr. Betts then decided on 
a definite plan of action. He first 
looked through the advertisements 
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@ The new crushed stone plant of Fred K. Betts, Jr., at Harrisonburg, Va. Crusher building 
at left and screen and truck-loading bin at right. 


in a copy of Pir aNp Quarry and 
marked those of equipment manu- 
facturers within about a 500-mile 
radius of Harrisonburg. Then, 
armed with this issue and a rough 
layout of the plant he had in mind, 
he started out on a 1-week trip 
which took him 1,200 miles in Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia to the plants of those manu- 
facturers. By going directly to these 
companies and showing them the 
plans he got promises from them for 
the available equipment which came 
closest to meeting his specifications. 
With rough drafting equipment he 
redesigned the plant each night to 
fit the equipment he was able to 
get. Everything was purchased at 
least 25 percent oversize to insure 
economical operation and long life. 

In this manner Mr. Betts was able 
to get all the equipment for his new 
plant delivered within 90 days, 
whereas the usual wait at that time 
was from 12 to 18 months. Ground 
was broken for the new plant on 
December 1, 1946, and it was in 
operation late in March, 1947. Mr. 
Betts supervised: the construction 
and did much of the welding and 
other work. ; 

The original quarry at this loca- 


tion was abandoned &t this time be-. 


cause of the heavy stripping and 
many clay seams. The new quarry, 
which supplies stone for the new 


@ Left: The double V-belt drive of the 

double-impeller crusher in the stone plant. 

®@ Right: The oer mill in the agstone 
plant. 


crushed stone plant and the agstone 
plant, is badly broken and stratified 
at its edge but flattens out to a nor- 
mal deposit farther into the hill. 
Pockets up to 6 feet deep on the sur- 
face of the deposit contain most of 
the overburden and this is removed 
by a Quickway ¥2-cu.-yd. trench 
hoe which was found to be much 
better suited for this work than the 
conventional shovel or dragline. 
This machine is mounted on a 
Chevrolet truck chassis equipped 
with a Thornton rear end. Trucks 
are used to haul away the overbur- 
den. For final cleanup of the over- 
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burden, hand shovels are used to 
pad the 1¥g-cu.-yd. buckets of a 
Lambert ship truck. 

An Ingersoll-Rand F. M. wagon 
drill is used only for horizontal holes 
at the bottom of the face. Because 
of its light weight and the rough 
surface of the deposit a small Sulli- 
van wagon drill is used for the ver- 
ical holes. Ingersoll-Rand jack- 
hammers are used for secondary 
drilling. Ingersoll-Rand Jackbits are 
wed exclusively, 2% in. on the 
wagon drills and 134-in. on the 
jackhammers. The wagon drills av- 
erage 20 ft. of hole in 18 min. and 
hundreds of feet of hole are ob- 
tained per bit in this rock which is 
very hard but low in silica con- 
tent. It analyzes 95.5 per cent 
CaCO, with a trace of magnesia 
and 0.6 percent silica. Shots of from 
§00 to 1,000 tons are made using 
dectric caps for the quarry shots, 
and 4-ft. electric exploders for the 
pop shots. 

An old Bucyrus-Erie 34-cu.-yd. 
steam shovel is used to load the four 
34-cu.-yd. trucks which serve the 
two plants. This will soon be re- 
placed by a 3%4-cu.-yd. Koehring 
gasoline shovel which is on order. 

At the crushed stone plant the 
sone is dumped from the trucks on 
the 30- by 30-in. by 8-ft. New Hol- 
land reciprocating feeder. Push 
button control makes it possible to 
start and stop this feeder as neces- 
ary to provide an even feed of 
stone to the crusher. The 30- by 30- 
inn New Holland double-impeller 
breaker reduces stone from 30- by 
30-in. size to a product with 80 to 
% percent passing 1 in. These im- 
pellers are driven at a speed of 570 
rpm. by individual 50-hp. Allis- 
Chalmers motors through V-belts 
and Worthington 2D sheaves. The 
feeder is driven by a 74-hp. motor 
through Gates V-belts and a 1:13 
American Pulley reducer. 

The crusher is now adjusted to 
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@ The 3-deck screen which does all sizing 
in the crushed stone plant. 


produce a medium-size product, 
minus-l-in. stone at the rate of 
about 90 t.p.h. If coarser stone is 
desired, the present motor sheaves 
would be replaced with smaller ones, 
the horizontal and vertical breaker 
bars would be set at their maximum 
opening, and the stroke of the feed- 
er would be lengthened. A capacity 
of 150 t.p.h. of minus 4-in. stone 
would then be obtained. With larger 
motor sheaves, finer bars and a 
shorter feeder stroke, about 75 t.p.h. 
of coarse aglime would be produced. 

From the crusher the material 
drops through a hopper with a stone 
pocket onto a 24-in. by 94-ft. belt 
conveyor. An inspection door is pro- 
vided and a swinging door on the 
hopper prevents surges. The con- 
veyor is driven at a speed of 200 
f.p.m. by a 10-hp. Allis-Chalmers 
motor through V-belts and an Amer- 
ican speed reducer. It discharges 
the stone on a 4-in. by 8-ft. New 
Holland 3-deck screen which is 
driven by a 10-hp. Allis-Chalmers 
motor through V-belts. Under this 
screen are two 50-ton truck-loading 


@ Below, left: The '/2-cu.-yd. trench hoe 
loading truck with seatioendion from pockets 
in rock surface. 

@ Right: The agstone plant, which is sup- 
plied from the same quarry. 


bins, each divided into two compart- 
ments. These and the crusher hop- 
per were fabricated by the Standard 
Boiler Works, Lebanon, Pa. The 
screen is usually equipped with 1-in., 
7/16-in. and No. 61% wire cloth on 
its respective decks. These three 
sizes go to separate bin compart- 
ments. The plus 1-in. oversize can 
also be binned or it can be diverted 
onto an 18-in. by 80-ft. horizontal 
belt conveyor which carries it back 
to the crusher, discharging through 
an 18- by 20-in. hole in the side of 
the crusher. This is Mr. Betts’ own 
idea and has worked out very well, 
eliminating possible clogging at the 
end of the feeder and dropping 
this comparatively small material in 
the center of the impellers. An ad- 
vantage is that tailings can be re- 
run through the crusher even when 
the feeder is shut down. Both belt 
conveyors were supplied by Frank 
A. Kremser & Sons. The truck- 
loading hoppers discharge through 
lever-controlled horizontal sliding 
gates into trucks for delivery. 

The plant is built entirely of con- 
crete and steel except for the wood- 
frame crusher building which is in- 
closed with metal siding and roofing. 
The crusher is raised far enough 
above ground level to eliminate the 
usual conveyor pit and the attendant 
drainage and cleanup problems. The 
crusher is supported on 2-ft. thick 
double-reinforced concrete founda- 
tions. The steel hopper under the 
crusher has mats of 2- by 4-in. tim- 
bers backing up the plate to give a 
cushioning effect and is reinforced 
with angle iron and concrete. The 
entire plant is to be closed in, in- 
cluding the conveyors, for year- 
around operation and to eliminate 
moisture in the returns to the crush- 
er. A dust collector is to be installed 
as soon as it can be obtained. 

The agstone plant usually oper- 
ates on minus-l-in. stone trucked 

(Continued on page 124) 





Ready Market for Lime Brings New 


Plant to Texas 


AN existing market for lime, 
served by plants located 
some distance away, pro- 
vides a reason for the new 
plant being built by the 
Limestone Products Co., Inc., at 
Cleburne, Texas. Over 100 tons per 
day of lime can be used in water 
treatment processes in this area, and 
glass factories in the vicinity pro- 
vide a ready market for any excess. 
Agricultural limestone, needed by 
agrarians in this part of Texas, will 
also be supplied by the new plant. 
A good grade of limestone under- 
lies portions of this area and an ex- 
cellent deposit is available to supply 
the needs of the plant. Plans now 
call for the use of a Northwest 
shovel (on order) in the quarry to 
recover stone. Trucks will carry the 
stone to a Pioneer heavy-duty jaw 
crusher, with a 3-in. closed side 
opening, which will produce 120 
t.p.h. of crushed stone for the plant. 
One rigid conveyor and one mov- 
able conveyor will permit the 
crusher product to be _ stockpiled 
along the top of a materials-han- 
dling tunnel. Hopper gates and a 
belt conveyor in this tunnel will feed 
the material to trucks as desired. 
(Direct loading is possible due to 
the slope of the ground.) Once 
loaded, the trucks will haul ma- 
terial direct to the lime plant for 
processing. 
At the plant, a Pioneer roll 
crusher will reduce the 3-in. mate- 


®@ Below, left: The heavy duty jaw crusher 

at the quarry will produce 120 tph of minus 
3-in. stone. 

®@ Below, right: T. E. Lain, plant manager, 

and J. L. Lain, president, stand before the 

entry to the materials tunnel below the bins. 





By ROBERT W. SPAKE 





rial to minus 1¥4-in. The crusher 
will run in closed circuit with a 
vibrating screen. Material ranging 
in size from 1%-in. to %-in. will 
be stockpiled; part of it to go to 
a Kennedy-Van Saun hammermill, 
part to the Cliffe vertical kilns. 

The hammermill product (minus 
%-in.) will be sent to Kennedy- 
Van Saun tube mills to be made 
into agricultural limestone. About 
300 tons of this material will be 
produced daily. The ten “Cliffe 
Lime Producers” vertical kilns are 
being made by the F. L. Smidth & 
Co. Each will be natural gas fired, 
and will produce 10 tons per day — 
a total production of 100 tons per 
day of lime. 

Mr. J. L. Lain is president of 
Limestone Products Co. and _ his 
son, T. E. Lain, will be plant man- 
ager of the new installation. 











@ A view from above the jaw crusher at the 
quarry, showing conveyor structure. 
@ The site of the new lime plant near Cle. 
burne, Texas, showing the bins. 
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THE LIME PLANT 


OPERATOR 


By WOLF G. BAUER 


Consulting Engineer 


HYDRATION IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 


Part IX. Mechanical Slaking 





THE subject of the efficient 
utilization of fuels in various 
types of kilns was. discussed 
in earlier articles, in which 
we attempted to point out 
the interrelation between such effici- 
encies and the factors of heat trans- 
fer by convection and radiation. In 
the present series let us examine in 
more detail the fundamentals of 
flame generation and regulation as 
they apply to control of calcination 
temperature in lime-kilns. 

Where combustion efficiency and 
control result in low fuel consump- 
tion and high kiln output, flame ef- 
ficiency and regulation result in op- 
timum lime calcining temperatures 
and lime quality. In lime burning, 
both phases are important, but the 
foregoing distinction is herewith 
made so that the reader will not con- 
fuse the term flame efficiency with 


combustion or kiln efficiency. F lame 4 


efficiency is only relative to the re- 
sults to be achieved, be that produc- 
tion of radiant or convection heat 
transfer, low or high temperature 
of gases or solids, a concentration 
or wide disperson of heat, or an oxi- 
dizing or reducing kiln atmosphere. 
This efficiency is affected by flame 
shape, velocity, penetration, im- 
pingement, steadiness, turbulent 
interference, laminar flow, diffusion 
burning, sensible heat of reacting 
gases, chemical composition, and in- 
duction or entraining action on sur- 
rounding air. Whatever the flame 
function, its characteristics and rela- 
tive efficiency are dependent on the 
burner and the secondary arrange- 
ment of air supply and gas mixing 
technique. Before taking up burn- 
ers and combustion arrangements 
for various types of flame produc- 
tion in succeeding articles, it may 
be well to review briefly the im- 
portance of this subject to the lime 
plant operator. 


Efficienc 
vs. Qua 


The trend in lime 
burning in many 
plants has been toward 
greater efficiencies and kiln outputs 

ugh closer combustion control, 
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higher heat trans- 
fer and resulting 
higher calcining 
temperatures. 
These conditions, 
partly a result of 
wartime fuel con- 
servation and 
maximum output 
requirements, have 
been _ generally 
detrimental to 

WS. Heuer tne quality. Now 
that the construction-lime market 
requires renewed production and 
competition is being more keenly 
felt in both the chemical and build- 
ing fields, the operator will want to 
turn his attention more to quality 
production. 

The subject of lime quality be- 
comes more serious with limestones 
of lower purity, and the subject re- 
solves itself principally in the tem- 
perature at which calcination is car- 
ried out—the word temperature be- 
ing modified by the two adjectives 
“low” and “economical.” If we 
stated that calcination is economical 
though low-temperature, the reader 
may feel that the problem is one of 
reconciling these two operating con- 
ditions. This is in fact the meat 


Fig. | 


of the problem, and the word 
“though” poses the question of how 
this may be achieved. Figure 1. 
shows the main reason for the exist- 
ence of this problem, namely the 
rapidly decreasing calcination rate 
with decrease in temperature. Al- 


“though the decreasing-rate is not as 


apparent on this curve plotted on 
semi-log graph lines, it is more ac- 
curate for quick determinations in 
fixing these rates. 

The first and most striking notice- 
able effect of lowering lime tem- 
perature in any kiln, and especially 
a shaft kiln, is the immediate reduc- 
tion in kiln output. Since the rate 
of calcination decreases as the tem- 
perature decreases, we would expect 
a proportional] reduction in kiln pro- 
duction. We may find to our sur- 
prise that kiln output is reduced even 
more than would be expected from 
reduced calcining speed alone. In 
shaft kilns this is due to the fact 
that heat distribution by convection 
is often poor, either due to faulty 
design features, or too wide a range 
of particle sizes. The reduced heat- 
ing rate from temperature drop has 
affected the radiation heat transfer 
most severely, thus exposing and ac- 
centuating any uneven distribution 
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of heat-carrying gases in the reaction 
zone of the kiln. 

A rotary kiln depends chiefly on 
radiant heat transfer in the critical 
hot zone, and so loses its production 
efficiency very quickly when tem- 
perature is lowered. The method of 
reducing lime temperature in ro- 
taries is therefore best accomplished 
by lowering actual flame tempera- 
ture through wider flame spread and 

igher radiancy. Recycling of hot 
waste gases is of less advantage here 
than in the case of shaft kilns where 
increased heat transfer from higher 
gas velocities (added exhaust gases) 
partially offsets the transfer loss 
from lowered temperature. However, 
a rotary kiln operated at reduced 
temperature by employing a modi- 
fied Eldred System, will, if provided 
with suitable burner arrangement, 
incur fewer shut-downs due to ring 
troubles and kiln lining repairs, such 
longer operating runs compensating 
to a large extent daily production 
losses arising from reduced tempera- 
ture calcination. 


Means of Lowering There are 
Lime Temperature several ways 

of lowering 
calcination temperature at our dis- 
posal, the technique depending on 
the factors of lime purity, stone siz- 
ing, fuel and type of kiln. 

1. Lime temperature may be re- 
duced by the most obvious 
means of lessening fuel input 
to the kiln. As pointed out, 
however, kiln capacity suffers 
to the point where the cal- 
ciner becomes an uneconom- 
ical production unit. 

2. The flames may be made more 
luminous, thus reducing tem- 
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perature, but increasing radi- . 


ation heat transfer. This is a 
method employed to good ad- 
vantage in rotary kilns. 

3. The calcination zone (usually 
the area or volume of lime 
charge under the influence of 
flames) may be increased in 
area by spreading the flames 
and combustible gases more 
thinly over or through the lime 
charge. 

4. The intensity of the flames 
may be lessened by dilution 
with more or less inert gases 
such as kiln exhaust gas re- 
cycled to the combustion zone. 
This is the common Eldred 
principle, and is employed ex- 
tensively in metallurgical heat- 
ing furnaces. Such recycling 
can be modified to fit various 
fuels, kilns, fans and control 
conditions. 
Use of cold combustion air or 
lower air pre-heat will also re- 
sult in lower flame and _ hot- 
zone temperature, and _ this 
matter of air preheating is, in 
fact, one of the major reasons 
for overburning lime in ver- 
tical kilns, as it is also a con- 
tributing cause of good fuel 
efficiency. 


ww 
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Air Preheat 
and Flame 
Temperature 


In a theoretical 100 
percent efficient 
heat-exchange unit, 
the heat supplied to 
the process is completely absorbed 
without losses. Since radiation losses 
and insufficient gas-solid contact 
time make this impossible, 100 per- 
cent heat extraction by the process 
and the incoming material is not 
attained. This is especially the case 
in the preheater, and of stone going 
to the kiln. In the cooler, however, 





especially of the direct-contact type, 
ample air and sufficient lime regj. 
dence time is available for recuper. 
ating the sensible heat in the lime. 
This easily-recovered heat, resulting 
in distinct fuel savings, is a neces- 
sary quantity reckoned with in mod- 
ern lime burning practice. 

Figure 2 shows the effect of air 
temperature (total. combustion air) 
on the temperature of the resulting 
flame. In practice, this is very much 
modified by burner design and cer- 
tain heat losses, which reduce these 
values. However, the curves are 
relative and indicative. In pulver- 
ized coal burning the curve lies 
above that of producer gas firing, 

epending on the volatile matter and 
the proportion of primary air used. 
(Primary or carrying air cannot be 
preheated to any appreciable ex- 
tent. ) 

Rotary kilns receiving secondary 
air preheated from direct-contact 
recuperative coolers receive air at 
from 1000 deg. F up, while vertical 
calciners may be supplied with pre- 
heated air above 1500 deg. F. This 
air preheat depends somewhat on 
whether the vertical calciner is fired 
with oil, wood, or coal producer gas, 
or whether natural gas and direct 
firing of oil is employed. In the for- 
mer instances of low B.t.u. fuel gases 
generated by partial combustion of 
the original fuel, about 55 percent 
of the total combustion air is pre- 
heated in the cooler, while in the 
latter case of direct oil or natural 
gas firing, practically all is preheated. 
In rotary kilns fired with coal, pitch, 
or oil coke, not over 75 percent of 
the total combustion air is preheated, 
while with natural gas or steam- 
atomized oil, almost all of the com- 
bustion air reaches the combustible 
at elevated temperature. 

Reducing flame temperature by 
reducing the air preheat tempera- 
ture is certainly false economy. In 
fact, operators of most plants do not 
fully realize this recuperating effect 
fully, especially in those using in- 
efficient rotary-type coolers. If we 
figure 35 c.f.m. or 2.7 pounds of 
air per minute per ton of lime per 
day, air preheated to 1100 deg. F. 
would add about 1,000,000 B.t.u. per 
ton of lime, which is at least the 
equivalent of 20 percent saving in 
the fuel cost. 


(To be continued) 





The Marter-White Mining Company 
of Los Angeles is shipping clay to the 
Sierra Talc Company’s grinding plant 
from_its deposit near Oro Grande. It 18 
also shipping high-grade calcium lime- 
stone from its Lucerne limestone de- 
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PERSOWAL TENTION 


William H. Klein, 
who was formerly 
vice-president and 
general Operating 
mgnager of the 
Pennsylvania-Dixie 
Cement Corporation, 
joined the staff of 
Gilbert Associates, 
Inc., engineers and 
consultants of New 
York, N. Y., on 
August 1. ; 

Mr. Klein will be 
chief consultant on 
engineering and operating problems per- 
taining to the cement and rock products 
industries. His headquarters will be in 
Reading, Pa. 

A veteran in the field for 40 years, 
Mr. Klein has been actively interested 
in various industry associations and tech- 
nical organizations, particularly in their 
work relating to improved technology of 
cement and rock products and concrete 
specifications. 


Wm. H. Klein 


E. B. Ho..incs- 
woORTH has been 
promoted from his 
position as manager 
of National Gypsum 
Company’s plant at 
York, Pa., to as- 
sistant production 
manager at the com- 
pany’s headquarters = 
office in Buffalo, ® 
N. Y., according to E. B. Hollingsworth 
a statement made 
by Melvin H. Baker,president. In _ his 
present position he will assist generally 
in the administration of the company’s 
production program in all plants. 

Mr. Hollingsworth, who became af- 
filiated with the company at the Clar- 
ence Center plant in 1936, has held a 
variety of positions in the production 
department. He has also served as plant 
engineer at Clarence Center as a repre- 
sentative of the Controller’s Department, 
setting up cost and labor standards in 
various plants. Since September, 1945, 
he has managed the York plant. 


Cuartes S. ANDRES, who was for- 
merly plant manager of the Wolverine 
Portland Cement Company’s plant in 
Coldwater, Mich., is the new plant man- 
ager at the North American Cement 
Corporation’s facilities at Howe’s Cave, 
N. Y. 


Dr. M. M. LeicuTon, for the past 24 
years chief of the Illinois State Geolog- 
ical Survey, at Urbana, IIl., was cited 
by the State University of Iowa at its 
recent commencement as a distinguished 
alumnus. 

V. E. WeEsseEts, a chemical engineer 
with the Petoskey Portland Cement Com- 
pany, has been named general superin- 
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tendent, to succeed Frep BoLtanp, who 
recently resigned from this position. Mr. 
Wessels joined Petoskey two years ago 
after having served for some time on the 
staff of the Missouri Portland Cement 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. Boland had been with Petoskey 
for about 25 years, serving at first as 
engineer and later assistant superintend- 
ent. He became general superintendent 
at the death of E. C. Switzer. 


The Monarch Ce- 
ment Company of 
Humboldt, Kan., & 
has announced the 
appointment of 
VERNON W. Bar- 
Low to the position 
of general sales 
manager, effective 
July 21, 1947, with 


‘headquarters in 


Humboldt. 

Mr. Barlow, a 
civil engineer, cbmes 
to the Monarch 
from The Missouri Portland Cement Co., 
St. Louis, where as an assistant to the 
general sales manager he was engaged 
in sales promotion work in an 11-state 
area, centering around Kansas City and 
St. Louis. For nine years prior to join- 
ing the Missouri Portland Company early 
in 1945, Mr. Barlow was an engineer 
for the Portland Cement Association, 
stationed in Wichita, Kan., and traveled 
extensively throughout Kansas assisting 
architects, engineers and contractors in 
the design and construction of all types 
of concrete pavements, buildings, bridges 
and public improvements. Mr. Barlow’s 
sales promotion work with ready-mixed 
concrete companies, concrete products 
plants and contractors has given him a 
wide acquaintance among the cement- 
consuming trade, and a broad technical 
knowledge of cement and concrete. 

In announcing Mr. Barlow’s appoint- 
ment, Walter H. Wulf, president, pointed 
out that Monarch’s eight-state sales or- 
ganization would now be headed by an 
individual with exceptional qualifica- 
tions. 


Vv. W. Barlow 


Dr. ArtHuR C. BEvAN, state geologist 
of Virginia at Charlottesville, will trans- 
fer on September 15 to an important 
post on the Illinois Geological Survey at 
Urbana, as principal geologist in charge 
of the Geological Resources Section. He 
will succeed Dr. Ratpu E. Grim, who 
has requested relief from administrative 
duties to devote more time to the Sur- 
vey’s research program on clay minerals. 

Dr. Bevan will retain his chairmanship 
of the Division of Geology and Geogra- 
phy of the National Research Council. 


Georce M. Henry, formerly with the 
H. E. Millard Company of Annville, Pa., 
has joined the staff of Lime Industry, 
Management & Engineering, Hershey, 
Pa. Mr. Henry’s experience in the 
lime industry particularly suits his new 
duties as assistant to W. R. Cliffe, con- 
sulting engineer. 


Ricuarp H. Means and Frepericx A. 
Wacner have been appointed to new 
posts on the National Gypsum Com- 
pany’s staff. Mr. Means is now assistant 
controller; he has been with the com- 
pany since 1942 as auditor. Previously 
he had operated his own accounting 
business in Buffalo. 

Mr. Wagner, who succeeds Mr. Means 
as auditor, has been assistant auditor 


since 1942. 


Ricuarp E. DoucHerty, White Plains, 
New York, vice-president of the New 
York Central Railroad, was nominated as 
the 1948 president of the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers at the summer 
convention of the society’s board of di- 
rection in Duluth, Minn., on July 17. 


Witiiam U. TownseEnp, Raymonp W. 
Haucu, Water S. Hamme and Davip 
H. SHEARER have been named to new 
posts in the National Gypsum Company’s 
Industrial Division personnel. 

Mr. Townsend is now assistant mana- 


W. U. Townsend R. W. Haugh 

ger of the Industrial Division; Mr. 
Haugh is manager of industrial lime 
sales; Mr. Hamme has been made agri- 
culutral sales manager; and Mr. Shearer 
is industrial sales manager for the East- 


W. S. Hamme D. H. Shearer 
ern district. All have been with National 
Gypsum for at least seven years. 

“The opening of the company’s new 
industrial lime plant on September 25 
at Kimballton, Va., will permit a heavier 
accent to be placed on industrial sales,” 
stated Melvin H. Baker, president, in 
announcing the promotions. 


Dr. James H. C. Martens, geologist 
and specialist in the mineralogy of sands, 
has been named associate research spe- 
cialist of the Bureau of Mineral Research 
at Rutgers University. Dr. Martens was 
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formerly acting chairman of the geology 
department at the University of West 
Virginia. 


Louis Ware, president of the Inter- 
national Minerals & Chemical Corpora- 
tion, is spending several weeks in Eu- 
rope, conferring with leading users of 
phosphate rock in eight countries. The 
purpose of the talks is to lay plans for 
the expansion of the export market for 
this important agricultural commodity. 


Harris N. Snyper, vice-president of 
the Buffalo Slag Co., Inc., and presi- 
dent of the Federal Crushed Stone Co. 
and the Federal Portland Cement Co., 
has accepted the chairmanship of the 
special industrial division for the 1947 
Community Chest campaign in Buffalo. 


ArtHuR H. MILLER was recently ap- 
pointed traffic manager for the Genesee 
Sand & Gravel Co., Buffalo, N. Y. He 
had formerly served on the Buffalo police 
force. During recent hostilities he was 
stationed for more than a year in Hono- 
lulu as a sergeant in the U. S. Army. 


Joseru J. Hocanson, a surveyor with 
the United States Gypsum Company at 
Plasterco, Va., has been made mine fore- 
man. He was transferred to the Mid- 
land, Calif., plant. 


Frank W. REeEInMILLER, recently of 
the American Smelting and Refining 
Company, Chihuahua, Mexico, has 
‘joined the staff of the Southwestern 
Graphite Company at Burnet, Tex. 


J. B. Avexanper, chief chemist at the 
Southwestern Portland Cement Com- 
pany’s Osborn, O., plant, recently con- 
ducted a demonstration of air-entraining 
cement before the members of the Mont- 
gomery County Builders Association in 
that city. 


Wiiuram D. Spears has been elected 
president of the Cumberland Portland 
Cement Company, according to company 
officials. Mr. Spears immediately suc- 
ceeds Frank Pearson, who has retired 
from the presidency after 21 years of 
service. He is one of the founders of 
the Cumberland Portland Cement Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Spears will continue his law prac- 
tice as a member of the firm of Spur- 
lock, Spears, Reynolds & Moore. 


Hersert Spencer has been appointed 
district engineer for the Asphalt Insti- 
tute for New York and New Jersey. He 
will continue to serve as secretary of the 
institute. 


Merritt C. M. Poxrarp, safety direc- 
tor of the National Gypsum Co., has 
been named president of the Western 
New York Safety Conference. 


Raymonp A. WETZLER was recently 
named president of the Whitehall Ce- 
ment Manufacturing Company of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


T. C. Daniey has been named man- 
ager of the Wichita, Kan., branch of the 
Monarch Cement Company, Humboldt, 
Kan. 
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OBITUARIES 


Water F. JAHNCKE, vice-president 
and treasurer of Jahncke Service, Inc., 
New Orleans, La., died on July 21 at 
the age of 66 years. He had been ill 
with a heart ailment for several weeks. 

Mr. Jahncke served for 23 years as 
royal Norwegian consul in New Orleans 
and was decorated by King Haakon VII 
in 1932 for his services to Norwegian 
interests. He was a former president of 
the National Builders’ Supply Associa- 
tion. In 1910 he was elected to the 
Louisiana legislature; he also held vari- 
ous Civic offices in New Orleans. 


Harry Howarp, 48, an employee of 
the Lehigh Portland Cement Company 
at Buffalo, N. Y., was the victim in a 
fatal accident at the plant. He appar- 
ently stepped down into a bin filled 
with crushed shale to loosen wedged 
particles, lost his footing and died of 
suffocation before he could be extricated. 


Cuaries H. Fiuxe, 58, operator of 
a stone crusher for the North Jersey 
Quarry Company, died at his home in 
Stanhope, N. J., on June 10 after an 
illness of two weeks. 


Cuartzes D. Ducan, a former de. 
partment manager for the Atlas Pon. 
land Cement Co. of New York, died op 
July 21 at East Orange, N. J. He wa; 
80 years of age. Mr. Dugan retired from 
his duties in 1930. 


Henry E. Netcu, 45, of Henry Nelch 
& Co., Springfield, Ill., died unexpectedly 
on July 30. He had been attending a 
picnic in the Lake Springfield area. 


Artuur E. ENGuisH, 82, a director 
and one of the founders of the United 
States Gypsum Company of Chicago, 
died on July 22 in a Hollywood, Calif, 
hospital. 


Owen McKay, 59, superintendent of 
the Stewart Sand and Materials Com. 
pany’s plant on the Kaw River near 
Turner, Kan., died on June 26 at the 
plant, apparently from a heart attack. 
He had been plant superintendent for 
39 years. 


Rosert M. Macraw, who was for- 
merly general manager for the Potash 
Company of America at Carlsbad, N. M., 
died on July 15 in that city. 





“Richest Gypsum Quarry” 
(From page 117) 


on constantly to improve and main- 
tain the quality of the product. 
Currently, some revealing work is 
being undertaken in the develop- 
ment of retarders and the other 
additives used. 

Since April of this year, John V. 
Pooler has been superintendent of 
operations. Mr. Pooler first came 
to Long Beach to supervise the new 
board-manufacturing facilities and 
was appointed superintendent after 
the recent resignation of J. S. Till- 
man. He has spent his entire career 
in the gypsum industry, in both op- 
erating and research divisions, his 
previous connection having been 
with the United States Gypsum Co. 
He was stationed at various times at 
U. S. Gypsum plants in Chicago, 
Boston, Oakfield, N. Y., and Plas- 
terco, Va. He is, as a matter of 
fact, a “third-generation gypsum 
man,” his father and grandfather 
both having been affiliated with the 
industry during its growth in this 
country both before and after the 
turn of the present century. 

A new sales office was recently 
opened in Long Beach to serve the 
company’s chief market which, of 
course, is southern California. Gil F. 
Richards is sales manager, Jerry 
Donoghue heading the Southern 
California sales organization. 

Carl R. Olson is general manager, 
with offices in the Kaiser Building 


in Oakland. His assistant, recently 
named, is Claude E. Harper, for- 
merly of Honolulu, where he was 
Hawaiian division manager of the 
Permanente Cement Co., also a 
Kaiser organization. Wallace C. 
Riddell, with headquarters in Oak- 
land, is the chief chemist. 

Mill superintendent at the Long 
Beach plant is D. L. Garrett; Ernest 
Schaper is the chief engineer. 





Whirlwind Trip 
(From page 119) 


from the crushed stone plant. There 
have been only minor changes in 
this plant since it was last described. 
in the September, 1944, issue of Prr 
AND Quarry. It consists basically of 
a hopper, a chain bucket elevator, a 
50-ton bin, a plate feeder, a Bradley, 
Jr. Hercules mill, a screw conveyor 
bucket elevator and 75-ton truck- 
loading bin. The remarkable thing 
about this installation, according to 
Fred K. Betts Jr., is the fact that the 
plates on the pulverizer have not 
had to be replaced after 7 years of 
nearly steady operation. 

The products of both plants are 
weighed at the same scale house. 
The crushed stone is sold to the 
local commercial trade, to the -state 
highway department, cities, concrete 
block plants, etc. The agstone 1s 
sold within a radius of 90 miles, con- 
tractors coming in with their own 
spreader trucks. 
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Sly Dust Filter used for the collection of fine, float, silica dust in @ large southern California plant. 
Thousands of other Sly Dust Filters are used similarly for suppression and collection of injurious dusts. 


Sly pioneered in the development of positive 


dust collection and were the original pat- 


entees of the cloth type filter. 


The most effective —as well as simplest and 
cheapest—method of collection is by cloth fil- 
tration. The Sly Filter uses more cloth than any 


other and hence has greater filtering capacity. 


ST CONTROL 


This additional capacity plus savings in 
operation and maintenance make the Sly 
Filter most inexpensive in the long run. Ask 
for Bulletin 98 and state your condition so 


that we can write you fully. 


THE W. W. SLY MANUFACTURING CO. 


4745 TRAIN AVENUE « CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
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New Machinery 
And Supplies 





1. Dust Valve 

“Bloapco” dust valves have been de- 
signed and built over a period of years 
to meet the requirements of various in- 
dustries for feeding powdered or granu- 
lar material into and out of air lines. 
They are made by the Blower Appli- 
cation Company, 918 N. Fourth Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. ‘This concern offers 
nine different models having capacities 
varying from ¥% to 40 cu. ft. of material 
per minute. 

They are made in two types of con- 
struction, standard and spark-proof. The 
spark-proof valves are made of non- 
ferrous metal such as brass or aluminum, 


Valve controls feeding of granular material 
into and out of air lines. 


while the standard are of cast iron and 
steel. All models have needle bearings 
with oil seals which prevents the oil 
from getting into the material and the 
material from getting into the bearings. 

The normal speed of all models is 30 
r.p.m. The power required varies from 
Y% to 1 hp. They are not suited as a 
measuring device unless driven by a vari- 
speed unit. 


2. Heavy-Duty Halftrack 

A new halftrack truck, designed and 
built by the Linn Manufacturing Corp., 
250 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y., is 
intended for heavy-duty industrial haul- 
age. A number of basic design improve- 
ments have been made, among them 
“full contour” traction for maximum en- 
gaged track area and increased stability, 
and a new longer traction unit for 


Payloads are hauled more easily over muddy 
terrain with this new half-track truck. 
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3. The Highway Machinery Company, Waukesha, Wis., has developed a portable, self-propelled 

diesel-powered gravel crusher which consists of one |1- by 36-in. jaw crusher, and one |6- by 

24-in. roller-bearing roll crusher. No setting up time is required and no supporting jacks or 

mats are necessary to support the machine for crushing operations. These machines are 
rented to contractors on a yardage rental basis. 





greater load capacity and track area. 
The new model, the D-15 “Haftrack,” 
can be obtained with either gasoline or 
diesel engine, and is said to be capable 
of higher speeds than previous models. 


4. Streamlined Loader 


Increased speed and ease of maneu- 
vering, thus saving users many produc- 
tive hours, are claimed for the new Model 


Full hydraulic controls are incorporated in 
the design of this loader. 


400 Eagle truck-mounted loader, manu- 
factured by the Eagle Crusher Company, 
Inc., Galion, O. 

Four new features in the new Model 
400 loader are full hydraulic control, 
lower overhead clearance, conveyor dis- 
charge and positive crowd. 

Full hydraulic controls are operated 
from the operator’s platform just behind 
the truck cab. The Model 400 loader has 
a 3- to 5-cu.-yd. capacity per minute. 

With an overall height of only 11 ft. 
10 in., the operator simply drives from job 


to job, Without prior adjustment of the 
elevator. 

Speedy discharge of all loose material 
is reportedly obtained by a conveyor belt 
discharge operating on a 180 degree ra- 
dius, capable of discharging wet material 
without depending on gravity flow. Posi- 
tive crowd assures that the loader will 
move forward or backward at the opera- 
tor’s touch of the controls. 

The approximate complete weight is 
11,500 pounds. The Model 400 Eagle 
loader mounts on any new or used 1)- 
or 2-ton truck. Power is supplied by the 
truck engine through a power take-off 
from the transmission. A governor pro- 
vides uniform motor speed. 


5. Safety Stickers 


To remind a workman like a con- 
science—just when he is about to start 
a job in a way that is not safe—self- 
sticking safety stickers are being made by 
the Howard Company, 15811 Denker 
Avenue, Gardena, Calif. 

These inexpensive reminders, known as 
“Safe-T-Stikrs,” are 2 in. by 4 in. in 
size, colored and worded like a minia- 
ture billboard to demand attention and 
insure reading. ‘They are self-sticking. 





For further information on 
equipment mentioned in_ this 
department, circle the corre- 
sponding number on the post- 

“card (on insert following page 
136), and drop in the mailbox. 
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pose The suds very much in your eye as you look at the photograph above is lubricating oil which foams badly 
. Posi- and, if used in valuable equipment, constitutes a hazard to positive lubrication, which can increase main- 
_ tenance costs. 
At Sinclair Laboratories, skilled technicians, like Siaclair speulomotiuve Odls 
.. the one shown above, study and test lubricating For Truck, Bus, end Tractor 
1 1y- oils constantly for foaming characteristics. 
+ Through research in the study of additives, Sinclair °o ie A L i ke 


r pro- provides anti-foam characteristics and assures posi- 
tive lubricating film plus maximum heat dissipa- y & } 
tion for protection against wear and failure. 
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6. Arc Welding Hints 

The problem of distortion in metal, 
frequently met when building up worn 
surfaces with arc welding where the 
amount of weld metal to be deposited is 
large in proportion to the parent metal, 
can be minimized if certain precautions 
are taken, according to General Electric 
welding engineers. 

If the surface to be built up is not 
already worn smooth, it should be 
ground smooth. Pre-heating to unlock 
stresses is helpful, if permissible. Elec- 
trode size should be small, and the cur- 
rent kept in the midrange for that size 
to prevent excessive local heating. 

Beads should be kept thin and should 
be well peened. Only small areas should 
be covered between peenings. Alternate 
layers should be laid at right angles. 
Plenty of pressure on the wire brush be- 
tween welds will help yield sound metal 
build-up. Adjacent beads should over- 
lap about 40 percent of bead width. 


7. Hydraulic Controlled Dozers 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, IIl., 
has added four sizes of hydraulic con- 
trolled bulldozers to their line of earth- 
moving equipment. 
Designed exclusively for use with the 
D8, D7, D6, and D4 track-type “Cater- 


Matched to tractor power. 


pillar” tractors, the new bulldozers are 
matched to the power of the tractors for 
which they are designated. They are 
offered to supplement the cable-con- 
trolled bulldozers for the same models 
of tractors. 


8. Three-Stage Portable Plant 

The Universal Engineering Corp., Ce- 
dar Rapids, Ia., has designed a new 
three-stage portable gravel plant called 
the “TwinDual Master.” This unit pro- 
vides three stages of crushing in a single 
portable plant. 


9. Heavy primary crushing and grinding machinery for the reduction of aggregates, ores 
and nonmetallic minerals now in production by the Process Machinery Division of Nordberg 
Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee 7, Wis., include the three types of equipment shown above. 
Upper left: 36-in. by 48-in. primary jaw crusher, available in sizes “P to 72 in. by 96 in.; 


right: 30-in. gyratory crusher, available in sizes up to 72 in.; lower 


eft, 9-ft. 6-in. dia. by 


32-ft.-long grinding mill, made in sizes from 6 ft. to 10-ft. 8-in. dia. and up to 50 ft. long. 
The product range of the Process Machinery Division of Nordberg also includes rotary dryers, 


calciners, kilns and coolers, all of which 


supplement the line of Symons cone crushers 


manufactured by Nordberg. 





The TwinDual roll crusher is a two- 
stage secondary crusher in one machine. 
It consists of two sets of different di- 
ameter rolls mounted on common roll 
shafts and operating simultaneously. One- 
half its crushing capacity is devoted to 
the first secondary crushing, and the 
other to the finishing stage. 

The primary crusher is a 10-in. by 
24-in. roller bearing jaw crusher, and 
the twin secondary is a 24-in. roller bear- 
ing star-gear roll crusher. 

The 3-by-10-ft. grating screen is 
mounted on an incline. Without power 
the new model plant weighs 47,820 lb. 
Moving height is 12 ft. 6 in.; moving 
length, 46 ft. overall; width, 8 ft. 


10. Medium Shovel 

In order to meet the popular demand 
for a medium-sized “Payloader,’ The 
Frank G. Hough Co. of Libertyville, IIL, 
has announced the Model HF, a %-yard 
shovel. Completely new in design, con- 


Utilizes roll crushers, jaw crusher and screen. 


struction and performance, the Model 
HF Payloader has been thoroughly job 
tested and is now in production. 

A unique four-speed fully reversible 
transmission provides forward digging 
speeds plus high reverse maneuvering 
speeds available with a minimum of 


Four-speed transmission. 


shifting. A single lever shifts gears into 
the desired speed range; thereafter the 
operator controls forward or reverse by 
flipping a directional lever. The bucket 
is raised, lowered, dumped and relatched 
by hydraulic power, controlled by a sin- 
gle lever. Bucket may be dumped com- 
pletely or gradually at any height. 
The automatic bucket tip-back is said 
to assure full bucket capacity. A bull- 
dozer blade, crane hook, cab and snow 
bucket are also available. The Model 
HF is well suited to many types of work. 
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Look underneath for the secret of prof- 
itabie dump truck operation: Check the 


Now in service on a New Jersey high 
way project, this Hercules Dump Body 


ynderstructure first . . . look for plenty unit, equipped with Hercules-BILT 
Model 8X Hoist, hauls and dumps 


of sturdy crossmembers, scientifically 7\> cubic yards of sand per load 
> Low center of gravity, wide body 


placed to absorb all weight and strain. > : 8 ee 
Then check the hoist itself: look for twin- 


ercules features that assure Herman 
H les feat that H 


Calvo, owner, of extra profits 


arm construction, a big, powerful cylin- 
der assembly, a precision-built pump and 
plenty of reserve power. Hercules gives 
you all these — and more! 

To be doubly sure, Watch a Hercules- 
BILT Hydraulic Hoist in action .. . packed 





with power, it raises the heaviest loads, 
smoothly, easily, quickly. That's why Her- 
cules Dump Bodies and Hercules-BiLT Hv- 
dravlic Hoists are the choice of dump 
truck operators who know how to make 
a profit on any job. And that's why your 


next dump truck unit should be Hercules. 
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THERE’S A HERCULES DISTRIBUTOR NEAR YOU 


ALABAMA—BIRMINGHAM: Aronov Auto Supply Inc. SIOUX CITY: Barton-Stephens & Co., 1909 ply Co., 21st & N Sts. SCOTTSBLUFF: Colorodo bill Body Works, E. Cumberiond St. ot 7th 
Co., inc., 420 S. 21st St. MOBILE: Betbeze, 610 E. Fourth St. Builders’ Supply Co., 602 W. 27th St. Ave. PHILADELPHIA: Eostern Body Co., 3ist 
St. ‘Anthony. MONTGOMERY: Joke Aronov Auto KENTUCKY—LOUISVILLE: J. Edinger & Son, NEW MEXICO—ALBUQUERQUE: The Horry Cor- & Fletcher Sts. PITTSBURGH: Hercules-Pitts- 
Ports & Tire Co., Cor. Bell & Whitmon Sts. 1010 Stery Ave. HUNTINGTON, W. VA.; Hunt- nelivs Co., 1510 N. Second St. burgh Body Co., 1717 Mary St., S. § 
ARKANSAS—LITTLE ROCK: G. L. Turner, Inc., ington Truck Equipment Co., 919 Sixth Ave. NEW YORK—BUFFALO: Truckstell-Wilcox, Inc., SOUTH CAROLINA—COLUMBIA South Caroline 
320 E. Morkhom St. MEMPHIS, TENN.: Dealers EVANSVILLE, IND.: Hercules Body Compony, 224 W. Utica St. TARRYTOWN: Hercules- Equipment Co., P. O. Box 295. 
Truckstell Soles, Inc., 365 S. Porkwoy, W. Inc. CINCINNATI, ©.: The Bode-Finn Co., Campbell Body Co., Inc. WATERLOO: Hercu- SOUTH DAKOTA—ST. PAUL, MINN.: Genero! 
ALIFORNIA—LOS ANGELES: Genero! Truck 2650 Spring Grove Ave. les-Campbel!l Body Co. Truck & Equip. Co., 2535 University Ave. 
Equipment Co., 1081 N. Vigness. OAKLAND: LOUISIANA—NEW ORLEANS: Mognolio Equip- NORTH CAROLINA—RALEIGH: J. B. Hunt & TENNESSEE—CHATTANOOGA: Ted Nelson Serv- 
A. Posteris Co., 2200 Wood St. ment & Security Corp.. 900 lefferson Hwy. Sons, 323-25 W. Mortin St. SPRUCE PINE: ice & CHR Alignment Co., 416-18 Morket St. 
COLORADO DENVER: The Colorado Builders® SHREVEPORT: Deolers Truck Equipment Co., Mitchell Distributing Co. KNOXVILLE: Knoxville Structure! Steel Co., P. 
Supply Co., 324 Broadway. Inc., 1561 Texas Ave. (MEMPHIS, TENN) Deo!- NORTH DAKOTA—ST. PAUL, MINN.; General ©. Box 1512. MEMPHIS: Declers Truckstel! 
NOMDA- JACKSONVILLE: Clerk Equipment Inc., ers Truckstell Soles, Inc., 355 S. Porkwoy, W. Truck & Equip. Co., 2535 University Ave. Seles, Inc., 365 $. Parkwoy, W. NASHVILLE: 
1839 Main St. MARYLAND—BALTIMORE: United Truck Equip- OHIO—CANTON: Ewing Brothers, 929-41 Cleve- Halliburton & Lone Co., Sth Ave. & McGovock. 
GEORGIA—ATLANTA: (COLLEGE PARK) Corley ment Co., 1242 S. Paco St. lend Ave., N. W. CINCINNATI; The Bode-Finn TEXAS—DALLAS: Truck Equipment Co., 2409-11 
Troiler & Equipment Co. MASSACHUSETTS—BOSTON: (CAMBRIDGE) Her- Company, 2650 Spring Grove Ave. CLEVELAND: Commerce. FORT WORTH: Truck Equip. Co 
IDAHO—TWIN FALLS: Twin Fal!s Equipment Co., cules-Campbell Body Co., 130 Brookline St. pA er ge ~~ E. Yo p foes Cue 1x Welding & Press Co., 
25) Main Ave., W. AN—D . . fmon tp- MI : lercules y les a inton Dr. N ANTONIO: Potten Mo- 
WLINOIS—CHICAGO: Voltz Bros., Inc., 2520 “ao. 14089. Schaefer Hwy. (CHICAGO, Homiet St. UHRICHSVILLE: Wells Body Co., chinery Co., 1318 N. Alamo St. CORPUS 
Indiona Ave. PEORIA: A. W. Moore, 2710 S. ILL.) Stohmer Supply Co., 135 S. LoSalle St. 112-20 Loke St. YOUNGSTOWN: O'Deo Truck CHRISTI: Truck Equip. Co., 1501 Port Ave. 
Adoms St, BETTENDORF, IOWA: Stordord MINNESOTA—ST PAUL: General Truck & Equip- ~ Soles, 2035 Ohio Ave. HUNTINGTON, UTAH—SALT LAKE CITY: Hercules Body Soles 
Wholesale Cry 1525 State St. ST. LOUIS, MO.: ment Co., 2535 University Ave VA.: Huntington Truck Equip. Co., 919 Co., 2205 Highlend Drive. 
Truck Equipment Co., 511 N. Channing Ave. - PUES. TEND: Doctors Truck Sisth Ave. DETROIT, MIC!I.: Wogey-Holfmon VIRGINIA—NORFOLK: A. S. Drumwright & Co., 
EVANSVILLE, IND.: Hercules Body Co., Inc. my ce : } oe ee Equipment Co., 14089 Schoefer Highway. 1921 Brombleton Ave. RICHMOND: Crenshow 
INDIANA—EVANSVILLE: Hercules Body Co., Inc. _ bag o. A — 4 OKLAHOMA— LAWTON: Tompkins Auto Solvoge Equipment Co., Inc., 304 E. Main St. 
FORT WAYNE: Peerless Monufocturing Co., 2 = . Co., 917 S. Second St. OKLAHOMA CITY: The WASHINGTON—SEATTLE: Allied Troiler & Equip. 
4227 Bluffton Rd. INDIANAPOLIS: John Gued- eT . tank —— ys ang | wy! Co., b N. - pam Se TULSA: Co., 1331 Third Ave. 
. elhoefer Wagon Co., Inc., Kentucky Ave., at ‘quipment Co., lotte St. ST. : @ Diesel Power Co., 4th & Elgin Sts. A—8 . . 
into Georgia Ave. LOUISVILLE, KY.: J. Edinger & Truck Equipment Co., 511 N. Channing Ave. OREGON—PORTLAND: Newell Truck Equipment ep yo r. teeny Bag BBs 
the Son, 1010 Story Ave. CINCINNATI, ©.: The MONTANA—BILLINGS: Western Construction Co., 316 N. Russell St. West Virginia Tractor & Equip Co ?. ©. Box 
Bode-Finn Co., 2650 Spring Grove Ave. Equip. Co., 505 N. 24th St. MISSOULA: West- PENNSYLVANIA—ALTOONA: Brumbough Body 473. CLARKSBURG: West Virginio Troctor & 
e by HOWA—BETTENDORF: Standard Wholesale Co., ern Construction Equip. Co., 218 W. Pine St. Co., 100 Plank Rood. ERIE: The Trailmobile Equip. Co., 100 Weed St. HUNTINGTON: 
ck t 1525 State St. CEDAR RAPIDS: E. Cohn & Sons, NEBRASKA—LINCOLN: Highway Equip. & Sup- Co., 1223 Wolnut St. LEBANON: M. A. Bright- Huntington Truck Equip. Co., 919 Sixth Ave, 
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' Setting 
New 





‘ Records 


ROLLED PLATE LINING 


N a large number of mills which 
I grind all sorts of materials, both 
wet and dry, U-S-S Lorain Rolled 
Plate Linings are setting new grinding 
records. 

Their high strength and toughness 

ermit the use of thinner plates, thus 
increasing mill diameter and resulting 
in greater output. Their simplicity of 
design and ease of handling speed up 
installation. 

Lorain Rolled Plate Linings are 
adaptable to mills of any diameter 
and length with thickness best suited 
to your operating conditions. You 
can depend on them to produce better 
results, more economically, no matter 
what you grind. 

They are available through leading 
mill manufacturers whose names will 
be furnished upon request. Consult 
these mill manufacturers for specific 
answers to your grinding problems. 


and for high grinding efficiency 
... and lower grinding costs... 
specify LORAIN GRINDING BALLS 


Lorain Grinding Balls in your mills 
resist the severe abrasive action of 
long, heavy runs; stand up under the 
continuous pounding; cut grinding 
costs. 

They are forged from special quali 
new steel, heat treated to obtain high 
hardness of maximum penetration 
combined with toughness to resist 
breakage from shock of impact. 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION 


Pittsburgh and Chicago 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, Birmingham, Southern Distributors 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 
7-963 


UNITED 


STR tS. been Lo 





11. Portable Weighing Plant 
The Erie Steel Construction Company, 
Erie, Pa., is the manufacturer of Erie 
Portable Type “GA” AggreMeter plants, 
made in three capacities—36, 52 and 
68 cu. yd. These units include a three. 
compartment batching bin, complete 
with three-material weighing AggreMeter 


ot 


This portable plant has a three compart- 
ment batching bin. 


to meet all specifications. All sizes are 
built and shipped with hinged legs for 
speedy erection. The bins are all-welded 
steel and self-cleaning. 

AggreMeters are of three types — 
BWF, BWC and BWD. The first is avail- 
able in smaller capacities; BWC and 
BWD are made in sizes from 1 to 5 
cu. yd. 


12. Compact Crusher 

The 30 x 15-in. Kue-Ken Simplex 
Crusher and special motor mounting 
bracket with a vee flat drive makes a 
very compact crushing unit. Kue-Ken 
crushers, made by the Straub Mfg. Co., 


Crusher features sealed lubrication system. 


570 Chestnut St., Oakland, Calif., operate 
with complete satisfaction in dusty or abra- 
sive atmosphere, according to the manu- 
facturer. The exclusive sealed oil bath 
lubrication system protects the mechanism 
from wear due to grit and dust. These 
crushers require iubrication only once 
every six months. 

The patented Kue-Ken principle of 
crushing without rubbing is said to give 
users five to ten times more jaw plate 
life. The high mechanical efficiency of the 
Kue-Ken crusher design makes it pos- 
sible to get greater output tonnage per 
horsepower. (It is claimed that Kue-Ken 
crushers use over 95 percent of the in- 
put power for crushing rock.) 

These modern, all steel crushers are 
made in several sizes—from 12 x 7-in. 
to 42 x 25-in. 
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13. Wet-Type Dust Collector 


The Pemasco System of industrial dust 
elimination has been introduced by Paul 
—E. McKamy & Associates, 8-A S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 3, Ill. The system in- 


Since all moving parts are eliminated, this 
dust collector should be easy to maintain. 


corporates a wet-type collector with high 
eficiency. It is of novel design since 
there are no moving parts; consequently, 
there is nothing to maintain. 

The washer contains one or more beds 
of ceramic packing material in the scrub- 
ber and entrainment separator sections. 
The number of beds is determined for 
each particular dust problem. The pack- 
ing is supported on open grids designed 
to reduce pressure drop through the unit 
to a minimum. A centrally located spray 
pipe directs hundreds of tiny sprays 
against the side walls and over the beds. 
Dust-laden air enters the chamber tan- 
gentially at the bottom, passes upward 
through the sprays and beds of packing 
and out through the top- outlet. Dust 
and dirt leave the unit at the lower out- 
let in the form of a dilute sludge. Ponds 
or settling tanks especially designed for 
the purpose are used to concentrate the 
sludge the water being recirculated con- 
tinuously. 

Quarries, gypsum mines, lime, clay 
and silica operations are among the 
types of industries served by this equip- 
ment. 


14. New Electrodes 


Marquette Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
of Minneapolis 14, Minn., is now pack- 
aging 17 types of electrodes in all pop- 
ular sizes. The Marquette Rod-Pac 5- 
and 10-pounders are designed for main- 
tenance and repair shops that need a 
moderate supply of all types of rods. 
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Sure, it’s a SECO 
VIBRATING SCREEN 


@ Not only a long life, but an active one! That’s the success story 
of Seco vibrating screens on all types of installations all over the 
country. Some have been on the job nearly ten years. Many have 
been given especially gruelling assignments meeting extra produc- 
tion requirements of the war just ended. Our files are filled with 
enthusiastic reports from operators who find that Seco’s patented 
equalizer assembly pays off in more tons per hour... with less 
wear and tear on moving parts. The Seco pictured above has been 
in constant service for B. V. Hedrick, Lilesville, North Carolina, for 
eight years. Put a SECO to work on your job. 
Write for “A Guide to Better Screening.” Dept. A. 


TRUE 
CIRCULAR 
MOTION 


VIBRATING 
SCREENS 


SCREEN EQUIPMENT COMPANY, INC. 
Buffalo 21, New York 


In Canada: United Steel Corp., Ltd., Toronto 





CLASSIFIERS 
For WET or DRY Grinding 


D DISCHARGE 


—>FLow Of MASH WATER AND FINES —3p 








COUNTER-CURRENT CLASSIFIERS | 
For Cleaner Sands—Better Separation 


The unique "spiral squeeze" action of the Hardinge Counter- 
Current Classifier (shown above) literally wrings the dirty water 
and fines from the sand—producing a cleaner, more uniform 
oversize . . . nearly dry, if desired. Often supplemented by the 
Hardinge Hydro-Classifier where very fine products are required. 
Bulletin 39-A. 


REVERSED- 
CURRENT 
AIR CLASSIFIERS 
Superfine 
or 
Loop 
Types 





The Reversed-Current Air Classifiers, operating in combination 
with the Hardinge Mill, is a compact, self-contained unit of un- 
usual efficiency. The material is conveyed without auxiliary ap- 
paratus to any convenient location in the building. Any fineness 
up to 99°, passing 325 mesh can be secured. 


DUNT (GC 


OMPANY imc oe fora Tt € & 
YORK, PENNSYLVANIA — 240 Arch St. + Main Office and Works 
NEW YORK 17—122 E. 42nd St. - 205 W. Wacker Drive—CHICAGO 6 
SAN FRANCISCO 11—24 California St. + 200 Bay St—TORONTO 1 
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15. Split-Second Blasting Timer 


Laboratory Associates, Belmont, Mass, 
have developed a “Split Second Timer” 
which is employed to produce an accy- 
rate delay interval for the detonation of 
multi-hole charges. All models of this 
timer feature a complete mechanism for 
fully testing each fuse and the firing 
lines of 20 separate circuits. The results 
of these line tests are indicated directly 
by a meter conveniently provided on the 


Detonation is controlled by a manual switch 
attached to the control panel. 


control panel. A terminal board is pro- 
vided on the left side of the control 
panel for the direct hookup of the fuse 
leads. - 

Actual detonation is controlled by a 
small hand-held switch connected by the 
cable to the control panel. Only the 
single hookup of the fuses to the timer 
is required to test and fire. The contact 
sweep circuit is of such positive action 
that miss-fire due to faulty switching is 
eliminated. 

The unit is completely portable, weigh- 
ing thirty-five pounds. It operates from 
a 110 a.-c. power source. Timers are 
offered with a delay interval of 20, 28, 
36, or 50 milliseconds. Unless otherwise 
specified, the single speed unit will con- 
tain the 28 millisecond interval, and the 
two speed units will feature both the 
20 and the 28 millisecond delay intervals. 


16. Packaged Dust Control 


The development of solidified wetting 
compound for dust control that propor- 
tions, automatically, into the water line 
itself, is announced by The Johnson- 
March Corporation, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York, N. Y. No pumps or motors 
are required, since the water pressure 
furnishes the power and does the pro- 
portioning. 

This concentrated, solidified cartridge 
has the identical dust contrel character- 
istics of liquid Compound M, which has 
been widely used in American and for- 
eign mines, power plants industrial plants 
and similar places. Each cartridge, 3 in. 
in diameter by 8 in. long, will make 
1,000 gallons of “wet” water. The car- 
tridges are packed 12 to a shipping car- 
ton. 

The automatic proportioner, which 
was developed specifically for the appli- 
cation of the solidified Compound M, is 
a sturdy casting, 44 in. in diameter and 
19 in. high. This is connected directly 
into the water line, and the water pres- 
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sure itself furnishes the power for both 
proportioning and spraying. The unit is 
fully automatic, is designed for over 
100 Ib. pressure and requires no adjust- 
ment or servicing, other than replacing 
the cartridge as required. 

The Compound M Cartridge, which 
dissolves automatically in proportion to 
the water passing it, produces “wet” 
water for dust control and fire fighting 
without the necessity for pumps, motors 
and cumbersome mechanical proportion- 
ing units. 


17. Induction Motors 

Heavy-duty, squirrel-cage induction 
motors for large power drives from 100 
to 1000 hp., 1800 r.p.m. and lower 
speeds, are now in production at the 
Electric Machinery Mfg. Company plant 
at Minneapolis, Minn. 

A fabricated steel frame shuts out fall- 
ing particles and makes operation quieter. 
Inspection and blowing out is simplified 


Used for large power drives from 100 to 
1,000 hp. 


on larger ratings with access plates de- 
signed for speedy removal and replace- 
ment. Sealed bearings can be cleaned 
and refilled without motor disassembly. 
Doubie-end ventilation is provided by a 
blower on each end of the rotor. Start- 
ing characteristics are N.E.M.A. Class B 
(normal torque, low starting current), 
for across-the-line starting. 


18. Checks for Bearing Leaks 

The Federal-Mogul Corp. of Cold- 
water, Mich., has announced that its 
bearing oil leak detector is again avail- 
able in a new and improved model. 

The detector makes possible an accu- 
rate test of all engine bearings and oil 
lines without tearing down the engine. 





Detector for bearing oil leaks. 


The mechanic merely drops the oil 
Pan and connects the detector between 
the engine lubricating system and an air 
supply. A feature of the detector is its 
accurate maintenance of a predetermined 
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OM STOCK 


* DITCHING 30 MILES AWAY AT 10 A.M. 


The SCHIELD BANTAM travels on the highway at normal 
speeds. Drives right up to the job and starts to work with- 
out wasting time. Use it as a dipper, trench hoe or dragline. 
The BANTAM handles stockpile material at a rapid pace, 
digs ditches in varying widths up to 10’ deep, and works 
wherever larger heavy weight equipment is not profitable. 
Simple, centralized controls. Full-circle design. Perfectly 
balanced for easy handling. Interchangeable booms. Wide 
selection of attachments for fast operatious. Complete unit 
weighs 4 tons. Mounts on any 1% ton truck. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


SCHIELD BANTAM CO. INC. AA 
Waverly, lowa . B 4) ; 


SCHIELD BANTAM 1/3YARD PORTABLE SHOVEL*TRENCH HOE*CLAM-DRAGLINE 
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MR. LEWIS 


"If | were going to build my own 
gravel plant, | would have nothing 
but Plat-O Vibrating Screens in it," 
says Arthur Lewis who watched |7- 

ears of outstanding performance 

o a Deister Plat-O, and who in- 
stalled two other Plat-O Screens 
and a Deister Multirap Vibrator in 
the plant he manages. 


Mr. Lewis is superintendent for 
the St. Louis Material & Supply 
Company, Pacific, Mo., which has 
operated the plant pictured above 
since 1917. The first 4° x 6° dou- 
ble-deck Plat-O Vibrating Screen 
was installed in 1930. Pleased 
with its rugged efficiency and the 
ease with which screen cloth can 
be changed, Mr. Lewis added two 
similar Plat-Os, starting in 1937. 


With the original Plat-O "still 


going strong after |7 years of rug- 
ged, profitable service," Mr. Lewis 
will gladly recommend Deister's 
heavy-duty, all-welded equipment 
to anyone. To learn how Plat-Os 
can improve your operations, write 
for details. 

Below: the 17-year-old Plat-O is shown at the 


left of this battery of three Plat-O Vibrating 
Screens. 


Deister Machine Company 
Fort Wayne 4, Indiana 








pressure, so that every bearing is checked 
with the same accuracy. 

The condition of the bearing js de. 
termined by the volume of oil leakage 
from each bearing. Improperly fitted 
or worn bearings and plugged oil lines 
are easily located. 


19. Self-Contained Compressor 


The Le Roi Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., have added to their line of com. 
pressors a new unit known as the “105” 
utility. 

Entirely self-contained and light in 
weight (1,700 Ibs.), 105 has been spe. 
cifically designed to be placed behind the 
cab or on the platform of utility trucks, 


Liquid-cooled compressor built integrally in 
the engine block. 


Floor area required is 82 by 25 inches. 
The engine used is the Le Roi D226, 
featuring replaceable cylinder _ sleeves, 
precision bearings, overhead valves, pres- 
sure lubrication, and magneto ignition. 
The liquid-cooled compressor is built 
integrally into the engine block and also 
has replaceable cylinder sleeves and pre- 
cision bearings. 

The new compressor is regulated by 
a patented governing control which au- 
tomatically adjusts capacity according to 
the demand for air. 


20. Improved Recorder 


The “Series 500” line of recorders has 
been announced by The Bristol Company, 
Waterbury 91, Conn. These instruments 
operate on the same basic principles as 
those used in recording thermometers 
and gauges built by the company for 
many years. They are, however, housed 
in a newly-developed modern case and 
incorporate many design improvements. 
In addition, the company has, wherever 
possible, simplified the construction of 
the instrument. 

The case can be converted by the user 
at any'time from one type of mounting 
to another. Other case features include 
a heavy inlaid sponge-rubber door gasket, 
flush roll-type door handle, and non- 
projecting door hinges. 

The mounting block, which holds the 
external connections to the instrument, 
is removable. It can be mounted either 
on the bottom or back of the case and 
can be changed at the discretion of the 
user from bottom to back of the case, 
or vice versa, and is designed for easy 
removal of the measuring element Sy’ 
tem. 
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21. Rubber-Tired Tractor 


Formal announcement of LaPlant- 
Choate Manufacturing Company’s 
“Moto-Scraper”, first addition to that 
company’s new line of rubber-tired trac- 
tors and allied earthmoving units, was 
made this month. 

The “Moto-Scraper” is a modern high- 
speed tractor-scraper combination con- 
sisting of a two-wheeled rubber-tired 
tractor joined to a 17.5-cu.-yd. scraper 
by a pedestal hitch assembly to form a 
single integral self-propelled unit. (Right) 

The tractor is equipped with a 225- 
hp. diesel engine and extra large 21:00 
x 29 tires, for maximum traction and 
flotation. It has four speeds forward and 
one reverse. Top travel speed is 18 m.p.h. 
at 1800 engine r.p.m. Tractor has a fuel 
capacity of 104 gallons which is suffi- 
cient for 12 to 15 hours’ operation. 

The scraper is a positive forced-ejec- 
tion type, operated by an air-actuated 
cable power control unit, mounted on 
the rear of the tractor and deriving its 
power from the main engine. Steering 
of the unit is accomplished by two dou- 
ble-acting hydraulic jacks which are posi- 
tively controlled by an LPC fluid power 
unit mounted on the front of the tractor. 

The “Moto-Scraper” has a length of 
34 ft. 10 in.; width, 11 ft. 6 in.; height 
9 ft. 8 in. and weighs 42,500 pounds. 
Its wheel base is 21% feet, and it has 
a level turning radius of 27 ft. For maxi- 
mum traction and maneuverability, ap- 
proximately 70 percent of the empty 
weight of the unit is concentrated on 
its front axle. 








22. Air-Operated Drum Pump 


A new line of air-operated heavy-duty 
drum pumps designed for the require- 
ments of factories, contractors, large car 
dealers, bus and truck fleets and all other 
large volume users of motor oil and lu- 
bricants, is announced by The Aro Equip- 
ment Corp., Bryan, O. 

These heavily constructed Aro pumps 
are designed to handle lubricants, oils, 
and also sound deadeners, sealing ma- 
terials, paints, and many other com- 
pounds direct from original containers of 
35-gallon capacity. 

The pumps are available in drum cover 
types for full opening drums, and in 
bung-bushing types for mounting in drums 
equipped with 2-inch P.T. bung-hole. 
Both types are offered in seven pressure 
ratios, from 40 to 1 to 2 to 1, for any 
material requirement. 


23. Portable Unit 


A newly-developed complete crushing 
plant, on pneumatic rubber tires, is now 
offered by The Gruendler Crusher & Pul- 
verizer Co. of St. Louis, Mo. This unit 
is built especially to go on road construc- 
tion jobs or in and out of a quarry or 
a pit and to produce a large tonnage 
with easy mobility. 

This new Gruendler portable “Straight 
Line” plant is manufactured in three 
sizes: 50, 100 and 150 t.p.h. It is com- 
plete with jaw crusher, roll crusher, feed- 
et, revolving elevator, vibrating screen 
and power unit. 
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We’re still getting 
new customers 
| for 





Thanks to our old 
customers who have 
spread the word 


that TDA* 
& Reduces grinding costs (including 


power) 
G Increases production rate 


Gives a better balance between 
kilns and mills 


Makes it possible to meet the cur- 
rent high demand for cement with- 
out capital expenditure 


*T. M. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 














A PRODUCT OF 


DEWEY ano ALMY 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 





OAKLAND, CAL. 
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High pressure hydraulic lines 
High and low pressure air lines 
De-Watering and drainage lines 


Ventilating pipe 


Water supply lines 


Sludge lines 


Sizes from 4” to 30” in diameter with fittings, connec- 
tions and fabrications to meet any mining requirements. 


NAYLOR PIPE COMPANY 


1257 East 92nd Street . Chicago 19, Illinois 
New York Office: 350 Madison Avenue « New York 17, N. Y. 











TRADE NOTES 


The H. K. Porter 
Company, Inc., lo- 
comotive manufac- 
turers, have an- 
nounced the appoint- 
ment of John F. 

Cunningham Jr., as 

manager of the J. P. 

Devine Manufactur- 

ing Company’s con- 

denser and dryer 

plant at Mount 

Vernon, IIl., which 

was recently ac- J. F. Cunningham 
quired by Porter. 

Mr. Cunningham formerly was re- 
search engineer and manufacturing divi- 
sion engineer for the Elliott Company, 
Jeannette, Pa., during the development 
of the first gas turbine power plant built 
in America. 


Three new appointments have been 
announced by Butler Brothers, St. Paul, 
Minn. Earl S. Mollard is now manage: 
of mines; C. L. Wyman is vice-president 
in charge of sales; and Peter Warhol is 
vice-president in charge cf operations. 


Theodore H. Mer- 
riam, director of 
field operations for 
the Stearns Manu- 
facturing Co., Inc., 
Adrian, Mich., since 
1944, has been ap- 
pointed manager of 
the firm’s new East- 
ern office, with tem- 
porary headquarters 
at C. J. Rahn, Inc., 
249 High Street, 
Newark, N. J. T. H. Merriam 
Mr. Merriam, who 
had served on the staff of the Portland 
Cement Association at Chicago and De- 
troit for 16 years, acted for the last 
three years as Stearns consultant for 
manufacturing and technical problems 
relative to the concrete-products industry. 
In his present position, Mr. Merriam 
will head the company’s service pro 
gram for eastern New York, northern 
New Jersey and the New England states. 
He succeeds C. J. Rahn of C. J. Rahn, 
Inc., who has retired because of ill 


health. 


International Harvester Company has 
announced the following changes in 
branch personnel: R. G. Greer, formerly 
manager of the Louisville, Ky., general 
line branch, has been appointed assistant 
Eastern district manager, motor truck di- 
vision; R. H. Curll, formerly retail man- 
ager at’ Burlington, Vt., has been 
appointed assistant manager at Harris 
burg, Pa., motor truck branch. 


Pit and Quarry 



















L. B. Foster Company has opened of- 
fices and warehouses in Houston, Tex., 
for prompt shipment of steel products. 
Jerome B. Strauss, well known to the 

\ trade, is manager, with offices in the 
Electric Building, 1016 Walker Avenue. 

Foster’s new distribution facilities in 

Houston will be similar to those main- 

tained in San Francisco, Chicago, Pitts- 

burgh, and New York. The Houston 

outlet enables the company to serve steél 


-.-.-@ “Blue Chip” Bet 
ysers in Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 


| 
Arkansas, Oklahoma,- New Mexico, Ari- | 
| 
| 
/ 



















































 ehatece to REDUCE DRILLING COSTS 


It was recently announced by the 
Cummins Engine Co., Inc., of Columbus, | 
Ind., that Leonard W. Beck has been | 
appointed general sales manager of their | at Thomasville Stone & Lime Co. 
organization. 

He is succeeded, as central region 

gham manager (Chicago), by Herbert M. Brus- 

man, who comes to the Cummins Co. | 





ad of from his own firm, Brusman and Foster, | 
y divi- in New York City. 
npany, 

pment ‘ 

t built According to an 


announcement made 
by A. S. Knoizen, 
executive vice-presi- 
_— dent of the Joy 
Paul. Manufacturing Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., E. 








anagel 

»sident M. Platts assumed 

rhol is the post of vice-pres- 

ons. ident in charge of | 


sales, effective July 
l. 

In his new posi- 
tion, Mr. Platts will 
supervise all equip- 
ment produced by the Joy, Sullivan and 
La-Del Divisions of the Joy Mfg. Co. for 
coal, metal and nonmetallic mining and 
construction and oil industries. 





E. M. Platts 


® ia 


Eugene P. Berg, who has served as 
assistant to the president of Link-Belt Co. 
since the recent death of E. L. Berry, has 

















igh ey ar pereding ge nig oneagtng | F OUI is H.P. Sheppard They are the product of a company 
iam gan his Link-Belt career by working in | Diesels are taking over the job of which has pioneered in the devel- 

the Pershing Road shop during vacations | POWering churn drills at Thomas- opment of small diesel engines. 
yrtland from 1929 to 1937. He has successively | Ville Stone and Lime... replacing Their design has been simplified 
id De- @ served as supervisor of methods depart- | four 20 H.P. gasoline engines. As_ to the greatest degree yet achieved 
ie last # ment at Pershing Road; general foreman a result of the low-cost, dependable by diesel engineering . . . mainte- 
nt for of the structural steel shop ; and works operation of these Sheppard Diesels nance and servicing are a simple 
oblems @ manager at the company’s Philadelphia another order has been placed for matter for any average mechanic. 
er i. a larger Sheppard to be installed in They start and operate efficiently 
— bo suits ‘tin -bicwisitied, ‘didieias a ower shovel. on low-cost domestic furnace oil. 
rthern Mf industry for quick, efficient “service on | 2he Model 13D, Sheppard engines It’s a better than even bet that you 
states. @ “ller transmission chains, the Atlas Tool being used in the drills are 2 cylin- can reduce power costs by switch- 
Rahn, @ °"d Designing Company ‘of Philadelphia der full diesels rated at 18 H.P. ing to Sheppard Diesels. A 3¢ 
of ill has changed its charter to the Atlas | for Continuous operation at 1200 _ stamp is all it takes to “see.” Write 

Chain and Manufacturing Company. R.P.M.—with plenty of reserve for complete specifications—don’t 

A large staff of skilled engineers and | power when the going gets tough. forget to state H. P. requirements. 

designers is ready to cooperate closely | 
a tis with equipment manufacturers in the so- | R. H. SHEPPARD COMPANY, INC. 
Ria lution of chain drive problems pertaining | ~ 13 Middle St., Hanover, Pa. 
es OE to their equipment. - 
rmerly pe 
seneral The Northwest Engineering Com- k ' ; 
sistant pany, builders of Pov ieee, drag- a SEL DIESELS Ine COW? 
ick di- @ lines and pullshovels, announce the re- Ph } / fy 
| man- moval on May 1 of their executive and Le Diz 
been sales offices to new and larger quarters | 
Harris- in the Field Building, 135 South La | 


eee to 62 H.P.— a 
Salle Street, Chicago 3. F Units 2 to -Generating Sets - 2,000 to 36,000 watts 
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@ Executives of LaPlant-Choate Manufacturing Co., Inc., and Latin-American dealers and 

representatives at Caracas, Venezuela, at the first sales and service conference held by a North 

American construction machinery manufacturer in South America. E. R. Galvin, executive 

vice-president and general sales manager, and S. L. Myers, vice-president and export sales 
manager of LaPlant-Choate, are shown at the left in the second row. 





The International Paper Products Di- 
vision of the International Paper Com- 
pany has appointed H. Currie district 
sales manager for New Orleans, La., and 
Frank N. Gladden district sales manager 
_ for Los Angeles. The division distributes 
heavy-duty multi-wall kraft paper bags 
made by Bagpak, Inc., and the George & 
Sherrard Paper Company, wholly-owned 
subsidiaries of International. 


O. A. Schilling has been named Eastern 
sales manager of Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Company’s Mechanical Goods Divi- 
sion. He succeeds H. D. Foster, who 
was recently appointed manager of the 
Mechanical Goods Division. Mr. Schil- 
ling has been district manager of me- 
chanical goods at Dallas, Tex., since 
1941. He will make*his headquarters in 
Akron. 


Fred W. Sparks, formerly of ‘the 
Euclid Road Machinery Company, Cleve- 
land, O., has joined The Buda Company 
of Harvey, Ill., as a district representa- 
tive to handle the Ohio territory for 
Buda’s engine division. 


The following new appointments have 
been announced by the M-R-S Manu- 
facturing Company, manufacturers of 
the Mississippi Wagon: Thomas Q. 
Hathorn, Hollis H. McBride, Charles R. 
Morris and Harper H. Spragins. All 
four men recently completed an intensive 
training course at the M-R-S factory 
and offices and in the field under the di- 
rection of H. E. Brown, sales manager. 


Fred Olsen, since 1929 chief of re- 
search and technical development, of the 
Western Cartridge Company division of 
Olin Industries, Inc., East Alton, Ill., has 
been elected a member of the board of 
directors of Olin Industries, Inc. 


The Chicago Construction Equipment 
Co., 13912 South Halsted Street, Chi- 
cago, construction and industrial equip- 
ment engineers, announce that James S. 
Benson, its general. manager, has been 
elected to the Board of Directors. 


The E. W. Buschman Company, which 


manufactures conveying machinery, has 
acquired a new building in the Winton 
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Place industrial area of Cincinnati. The 
firm leased the plant in April, 1946, and 
then negotiated for its purchase. Pur- 
chase of the building makes available 
65,000 square feet of floor space. 


Refreshments and dinner were served 
to visitors estimated to number about 
4,000 persons who attended the open 
house held May 15 at the ‘new Los 
Angeles plant of Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son, Inc., nationally known steel dis- 
tributors. The new plant has been in 
operation since October, 1946. 

Everett D. Graff, president, Harold B. 
Ressler, vice-president and general man- 
ager of sales, Ainslie Y. Sawyer, vice- 
president, William Seymour, Jr., assistant 
vice-president, and Thomas Z. Hayward, 
assistant general manager of sales, were 
among the Ryerson executives who were 
on hand to welcome guests. 


As part of their 100th anniversary 
celebration, The Chase Bag Company 
have announced the completion of their 
new St. Louis factory at 5033 Southwest 
Avenue. 

The Chase Bag Company have main- 
tained continuous operation in St. Louis 
since 1866, when their first western plant 
was opened by F. H. Ludington, grand- 
father of the present president. 


The appointment of J. J. O'Neill as 
assistant manager of the fleet sales sec- 
tion, Ford Motor Company truck and 
fleet sales department, has been an- 
nounced by J. D. Ball, director of truck 
and fleet sales. S. M. Copland is man- 
ager of the fleet sales section. 


The appointment 
of W. F. Rochow to 
the position of as- | * 
sistant to the presi- © 
dent of the Harbi- 
son-Walker Refrac- 
tories Co. has been 
announced by E. A. 
Garber, __vice-presi- 
dent and_ general 
manager. In his new 
position, Mr. Ro- 
chow will be in 
charge of the re- 
search and sales 
technical departments. 

Mr. Rochow has worked in both of 
these departments since 1912. 


W. F. Rochow 


Paul Rhodes is 
the new purchasing } 
agent for the Hyster 
Company at the 
firm’s main office at § 
Portland, Ore. % 

Mr. Rhodes has = 
been associated with — J 
Hyster since 1945 
and has served in 
Portland and in Pe- 
oria and Danville, 
Ill. He was on the 
staff of the U. S. 
Engineers at the 
Chicago office during World War II. 


Paul Rhodes 


There are now more than 5,200 active 
employees of The B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, who have two decades or more of 
company service on the rolls of the 
firm’s Twenty-Year Service Club. This 
fact was announced at the recent summer 
pin presentation ceremonies of the club. 
John L. Collyer, company president, 
awarded service emblems to 15 employees 
with 40 years of service, 118 to 30-year 
employees and 308 to 20-year veterans. 

Included in the 30-year group were 
three district managers of the company’s 
Replacement Tire Sales Division: Frank 
G. Harrison, Jr., Albany; Marshall F. 
Davis, Pittsburgh, and Porter E. Slack, 
Houston, Tex. 


R. T. Risk, secretary-treasurer of Lac- 
lede-Christy Clay Products Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., was recently elected presi- 
dent of the St. Louis chapter of the Na- 
tional Association of Cost Accountants. 





A fleet of eight Mississippi Wagons lined up before the M-R-S Manufacturing Company 4 
Jackson, Miss., awaiting delivery. 
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The appointment 
of J. V. McKee 
4s Southwestern dis- 
trict sales manager 
for the New Hol- 
and Manufacturing 
Go., of Mountville, 
Pa, was announced 
py Victor R. Des- 
pard, general man- 
ager. 

This division in- 
dudes the states of 
Texas, New Mexico, 
Arkansas, Oklaho- 
ma, western Tennessee, Mississippi and 
Louisiana. 


J. V. McKee 


' Bradley Dewey, 
president of the 
Dewey and Almy 
Chemical Company 
of Cambridge, Mass., 
has been awarded 
the Medal of Merit 
for outstanding serv- 
ices to the United 
States as deputy rub- 
ber director during 
the recent hostilities 
and as chairman of 
the Guided Missiles 
Committee of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The award, made only by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, was presented 
by Rear Admiral Morton L. Deyo, 
U. S. N., Commandant of the First 
Naval District, in behalf of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. 


Bradley Dewey 


Four new personnel assignments with- 
in the Distribution Division of the Cum- 
mins Engine Company, Inc., Columbus, 
Ind, have been announced by L. W. 
Beck, general sales manager. 

S. J. Coffey, former manager of Cum- 
mins Diesel Sales Corporation of Illinois, 
has been appointed manager of regions. 
He will work directly under the general 
sales manager in supervising the activi- 
ties of the Cummins regional offices. 

Byron A. Duling has been appointed 
manager of engine distribution, with 
headquarters at Columbus. In this ca- 
pacity, he will have charge of all engine 
distribution to Cummins dealers and to 
manufacturers who use Cummins diesels 
to power their equipment. 

Raymond Boll has been appointed as- 


‘sistant manager of the Cleveland region 


with headquarters at 805 Fidelity Build- 
ing, Cleveland, and W. C. Phillips has 
ben made assistant manager of the 
Southeastern region with offices in Co- 
lumbus. 


Edmund C. Bitzer was recently named 
general manager of the Colorado Iron 
Works Company of Denver, Colo. He 
tas served the company as a. sales 
= and metallurgical counsel since 

1. 

Previously he spent seven years in 

ya and the Philippines as a mill 
uperintendent, and in 1940-1941 he 
was mill superintendent with London 
Mines at Alma, Colo. 
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Radical appearance changes plus revo- 
lutionary cab construction in the light- 
and medium-duty models and increased 
horsepower for the heavy-duty gasoline 
and diesel group highlight the many 
improvements in the 1947 GMC truck 
line announced by the GMC Truck & 
Coach Division of General Motors. 

The new light and medium GMCs will 
feature entirely restyled grille, hood and 
fenders, larger all-steel cabs with in- 
creased visibility and greater driver com- 
fort, stronger front and rear axles, heavier 
frames and many engine improvements. 


Right, top: The grille assembly is rigidly 
mounted to the frame, instead of the sheet 
metal, with heavy angle braces. 
Bottom: The new, all-steel deluxe cab intro- 
duces rear quarter corner windows and bet- 
ter visibility. These and a larger rear center 
window have increased rear vision by 137 

percent. 
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NEW CLEVIS HOOK 
BY LAUGHLIN 
OFFERS UNIQUE 
ADVANTAGES 





@ QUICK and easy to attach with 
bolt, slotted nut and cotter. No welding 
. ho special fittings needed. 


@ SAFE... meets highest safety re- 
quirements ... hook and bolt made 
of drop-forged, heat-treated steel. 


@ EASY to change... easy to switch 
from job to job as needed. 


@ FITS wire rope... 
block straps. 


@ SUPPLIED with Safety Latch or 
with reversed jaw on special order. 


Send for Catalog No. 140 


THOMAS LAUGHLIN CoO. 
DEPARTMENT 3, PORTLAND 6, MAINE 


JAUGHLIN § @ 


THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF DROP-FORGED WIRE ROPE AND CHAIN FITTINGS 


chain ... many 








E. B. Estabrook, who is connected with 
the sales department of Leeds & North- 
rup Company, makers of high precision 
electrical recording and controlling in- 
struments, addressed Swedish engineering 
societies on “Automatic Temperature 
Control in Industrial Processes” at Stock- 
holm on June 5. He was assigned by the 
company to make the journey at the in- 
vitation of The Royal Swedish Academy 
of Engineering Sciences and The Asso- 
ciation of Swedish Technical Physicists. 
Before returning to Philadelphia Mr. 
Estabrook will visit various plants in 
Sweden, England and France. 


The opening of a new Western office 
and warehouse has been announced by 
the Shovel and Crane Division, Lima 
Locomotive Works, Incorporated, Lima, 
O. The new offices are located at 1315 
Howard Street, San Francisco 3, Cali- 
fornia. Paul Fenwick is the district man- 
ager for this area, and Ralph Rodgers 
and M. E. Army are the assistant district 
managers. 


Melvin J. Killian has been appointed 
technical director of the Kalamazoo, 
Mich., paper mill of the St. Regis Paper 
Company, according to a recent com- 
pany announcement. Mr. Killian for- 
merly was control supervisor and pulp 
mill superintendent for the Combined 
Locks Paper Company, ‘with which he 
was associated for ten years. 


The Hendricks Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Carbondale, Pa., which manu- 





factures perforated and fabricated me. 
als, announces the appointment of H. 
Buckley as its Pittsburgh district man. 
ager, filling the post left by the recep 
death of Bruce G. Shotton. The offica 
of the company will be maintained jy, 
the Gulf Building, Pittsburgh. 


Hardinge Company, Incorporated, of 
York, Pa., announces a change of gg. 
dress in its San Francisco district office 
Its new quarters are at 24 California 
Street, San Francisco, 11. The old ad 
dress was 94 Natoma Street. G. A, Wal 
lerstedt is San Francisco district manager, 


A new $1,500,000 plant addition has 
been opened by the Byron Jackson 
Division at Vernon, Calif. The a 
includes: an administration building, ‘ma- 
chine shops, a stock room, a warehouse, 
a shop cafeteria, service and pattem 
shops, a truck shed, garage and main- 
tenance facilities. 


Eugene McAuliffe, chairman of the 


board of Union Pacific Coal Company, 
left New York on June 6 for a visit to 
the British Isles. On June 19 he at 
tended the annual dinner of the British 
Institution of Mining Engineers, of 
which he is an honorary member. 


Roy E. Choate, president of LaPlant- 
Choate Manufacturing Co., Inc., Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., has been elected director of 
the Quad-Cities-Iowa Post, Army Ord- 
hance Association for the year beginning 
July 1, 1947. 














It’s Engineered to Meet 


in every respect. . 
the demands of present day core dri 


tion to withstand rugged service. 
distinct types of feeds, ‘'Screwfeed" 


many exclusive features. 


Dept. K 





Investigate 


Your Most Severe Demands 


Sprague & Henwood Core Drilling Machines are modern 
. can EASILY perform the work ex- 
pected of them! That's because they are built to meet 

Thing work! The ma- 
chines are high speed, of exceptionally sturdy construc- 
Available with two 

and "Hydraulic," 

according to the type: of swivel head selected. Have 
Write today for full details. 


ALSO DRILLING CONTRACTORS 


this 
MODERN 
Core- 


Drilling 
Machine 





Bortz DIAMOND BITS 
are also manufactured 
by Sprague & Hen- 
wood. Full details sent 
upon request. 


SCRANTON, PA., U. S. A. 
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dime. Bw Se i all 
© | (Ee | MERRICK 
Mana. e a ° aie iy j Cc 
office Sy a i ha Feedoweight 
in delivers any bulk material at a 
ted, of i at preset rate per hour. It auto- 
of “ad. ay matically weighs, totals and 
- office, os records the amount of material 
ifornia 4 fed. It also correctly propor- 
Id ad- . tions two or more materials in 
.. Wale batch or continuous . propor- 
anager. A tioning. 
"Pump «x MERRICK SCALE MFG. CO. 
188 Autumn Street Passaic, New Jersey 
ig, 
= beac 
pattern @ Viewing ,LeTourneau's latest award from 


main- the National Industrial Advertisers Associa- 
tion are (left to right): J. G. Van de Loo, 
assistant manager, LeTourneau Customer Re- 
of the lations Division; Arnold Andrews, Andrews 


mpany, jm Agency, Milwaukee; E. E. Weyeneth, man- 

visit to J eget, Customer Relations Division. The 

he at- winning LeTourneau advertisement, awarded 

British a certificate of merit by N.I.A.A., appeared 5 
in the January, 1947, issue of Pit and \ 
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. 
ora to do the job! 
aPlant- Homer Parsons has been appointed di- 
Cedar rector of exports for the American Brake 


ctor of Shoe Company, according to an an- 
y Ord- nouncement by Wm. B. Given Jr., presi- 
dent, Mr. Parsons, who has had over 19 
years. experience in the export field, has 
been with Brake Shoe since August, 1945, 
and has been serving as assistant director 
of exports for the past six months. 


ginning 





A Doctor of Humane Letters degree 
was conferred upon E. J. Thomas, Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company president, 
at the 94th annual commencement exer- 
cises of Heidelberg College in Tiffin, O. 

In presenting the honor to the rubber 
y executive Dean F. D. Lemke said in 

part: “We would not be the last to rec- 
ognize leadership of such proportions as 
those exemplified by Mr. Thomas, Hei- 


delberg College, therefore, takes pleasure oa a . : 
in bestowing upon him the degree of The GENERAL Biting into the mucky clay, getting a full dipper 


Doctor of Humane Letters.” load . . . swinging around and up, reaching "way out . . . dumping 
the load exactly where it’s wanted! In less time than it takes to tell it, 
the GENERAL power shovel has completed the operation and is swing- 


Giles C. Hoyt and General Levin H. ing back for more. 


Campbell Jr. were elected executive vice- 
presidents of International Harvester Over and over again, under the most money and manpower saved on your 
Company by its board of directors, John difficult conditions, finishing the work job when you've got a GENERAL. 
L. McCaffrey, president, has, announced. in a hurry ... that’s the way a Plan now for the time when you, too, 
GENERAL power shovel is built to can enjoy the advantages that only a 
Two new distributors for Bucyrus-Erie operate. The record tells why you can GENERAL can provide. The new 
%- to 2¥%-cu. yd. shovels, draglines, depend on a GENERAL to come GENERALS, tested and proved in 
clamshell cranes, lifting cranes and drag- through, time and again, with efficient, service, will be ready soon . . . infor- 
shovels have been appointed in Tennes- low-cost operation. That means time, mation is available now. 
see. They are Industrial. Tractor & 
Equipment Co., Inc., of Nashville, and 


- the Power Equipment Co. of Knoxville. THE RECORD: 98% OF ALL THE GENERALS EVER BUILT 
= ARE STILL IN ACTIVE SERVICE! 
ont C. G. A. Rosen, director of research 


of Caterpillar Tractor Co., has an- 


nounced the promotion of J. M..Davies POWER SHOVELS © CRANES + DRAGLINES © CLAMSHELLS + BACKHOES © PILE DRIVERS 
ca a associate director of research in ad- 


Ministrative charge of the department THE 0 S G 0 0 V CO. OG Ly THE G E iN E R A L co. 
a and R. C. Williams as assistant director | EXCAVATOR 

of research in charge of tractor and MARION ont 

7 tarthmoving projects. DIESEL, GASOLINE OR ELECTRIC POWERED « To 2% CU. YD. « CRAWLERS & MOBILCRANES 
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Now! the 
“Cape Ann" 


FORGED 
STEEL DROP BALL 


with the 


COOKE HITCH 


(Pat. applied for) 





















This latest development is 
FORGED as an integral part of 
the drop ball. 









Cable replacement minimized! 


2000 to 8000 lbs. 


Deliveries prompt. 





For further information write— 


Cape Ann Anchor & Forge Co. 


Gloucester - Massachusetts 
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By LEO T. PARKER 


Attorney at Law 


I have before me a letter from a 
reader who states: “We have a law suit 
on our hands. We added a rock crusher 
to our plant and the neighbors are kick- 
ing and filed suit to stop the noise. How 
can we win this suit?” 

The answer to this question is: The 
neighbors who moved in the neighbor- 
hood after you started operating your 
crushers cannot stop you, but they can 
stop all new operators classified as “legal 
nuisances.” This is so because all courts 
hold that a company which started op- 
erating a legal “nuisance” before homes 
were built in the neighborhood may con- 
tinue normal operations. However, any 
new or unusual noises are illegal. 

For example, in East Arkansas Const. 
Company v. James, 199 S. W. (2d) 589, 
reported May, 1947, it was shown that 
the East Arkansas Construction Com- 
pany had operated a rock crusher at the 
same location for many years. Recently 
the company started all-night work. Wit- 
nesses testified that from 8 to 12 heavy 
gravel trucks were used most of the 
time, being frequently compelled to re- 
duce speed on account of road conditions 
and shift gears; that this sometimes 
caused “backfiring” and other emergency 





noises; that headlights from truck 
flashed through ‘windows; and that the 
entire distri¢t was brilliantly illuminated 
to facilitate work. The effect was that 
some of the residents were unable to 
sleep. 

The lower court granted an injunction 
to stop operation of the rock crusher be. 
tween 7 p. m. and 7 a. m. The higher 
court approved the verdict and said: 

“If it be conceded that the area was 
more suitable to industrial use than resj- 
dential occupancy, the fact remains that 
erection of some of the homes was prior 
to crusher work on a continuous schedule 
—even before the crusher was put on 
the property—and certainly before its 
management inaugurated a 24-hour, 
seven-day week program. . . In view of 
the evidence, we are not able to say 
that the lower court erred in directing 
that operations be discontinued from 
seven o'clock in the evening until seven 
o'clock a. m.” 

For comparison see Jones v. Kelley 
Trust Company, 179 Ark. 857. The testi- 
mony showed facts, as follows: A rock 
crusher had been used in the vicinity 
for many years. The operation of a new 
plant is materially different from the 
operation of the old quarry and rock 
crusher. 

In holding that the new crusher could 
not be operated with more annoyance 
than the old machinery, the higher court 
said: 

“The cases 
habitation are 


hold that the rights of 
superior to the rights of 
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trade and, whenever they conflict, the 
rights of trade must yield to the primary 
or natural right.” 

For variations of the law pertaining to 
operations of rock crushing machinery, 
se Bristol v. Palmer, 83 Vt. 54; and 
90 R.C.L. 480; American Jurisprudence, 
y. 39, pp. 333, 334; Corpus Juris, v. 46, 
p. 670. 


Seller Is Liable 


All modern courts required dissatisfied 
buvers of machinery and equipment to 
promptly notify the seller of the facts. 

See David 7. Ross Company v. Blum- 
berg, 72 N. E. (2d) 58, reported May, 
1947. The testimony showed facts, as 
follows: A purchaser bought a surface 
grinder which failed to do the work 
for which it was intended. The seller 
was notified of this fact within five or 
six days after shipment of machine. He 
recalled the machine for repairs, which 
ultimately failed to place it in proper 
operating order. Then the purchaser 
rescinded the contract and refused to 
pay for the grinder. 

The seller sued to recover the contract 
price, but the higher court held the 
purchaser not liable. 

Thus, the fact that the buyer promptly 
notified the seller that the grinder was 
not suitable for the intended purposes 
resulted in the court holding the seller 
liable for breach of the warranty. 


Disease of Silicosis 


Considerable discussion has arisen 
from time to time over the legal ques- 
tion: When and under what circum- 
stances does an employee have silicosis? 


Modern higher courts recognize that” 


silicosis is prevalent among employees in 
mines, potteries, stone and slate fac- 
tories, and in file-cutting and metal- 
grinding enterprises, because usually the 
air is permeated with minute particles 
of stone, quartz, slate, or metal dust. 
Some persons are immune from the dis- 
ease, but a large proportion of persons 
are susceptible to silicosis. The course 
of the disease may be rapid or gradual, 
sometimes extending over a period of 
several years before the victim is finally 
disabled for the performance of manual 
labor. 

According to a recent higher court an 
employee may recover compensation un- 
der the State Workmen’s Compensation 
Act for permanent disability although 
the testimony shows that he worked with- 
out any layoff until permanently dis- 
abled by disease of silicosis. 

For instance, in Mosier v. Marshall 
Furnace Company, 27 N. W. (2d) 514, 
reported July, 1947, it was shown that 
an employee worked from April 26, 1943, 
to June 30, 1945, without any layoffs. 
An X-ray of his lungs, made on August 
16, 1943, showed evidence of silicosis, 
but he continued to work until June 30, 
1945, when he quit permanently. On 
September 18, 1945, he secured a state- 
ment from his doctor that he was suffer- 
ing from silicosis and no longer was able 
to work. 

The higher court awarded compensa- 
tion to the employee although he worked 


September, 1947 


continuously to the day he finally stopped 
his work. 


Purify Air 


It is well established law that em- 
ployers may safeguard employees against 
silicosis by purifying the air. 

In all suits filed by employees to re- 
cover damages or compensation for sili- 
cosis the important consideration of the 
court is whether the employer violated 
the following rule: The U. S. Public 
Health Service considers from 10 to 
20,000,000 particles under 10 microns of 
granite, 35 percent quartz, to be rea- 
sonably safe. Also, it considers safe air 
being 50,000,000 particles of anthracite, 
5 percent quartz. And it believes 5,000,- 


% 
000 particles of 100 percent. quartz to be 
safe. 

There must always be established an 
unbroken ‘causal connection between the 
disease and the employment, or the con- 
dition under which the employee is re- 
quired to carry on his work. The con- 
nection must be such as to show that the 
disease was proximately caused when the 
air is less pure and all physical conse- 
quences owing from the disease are 
proven the employee has a claim for com- 
pensation or death benefits. But he must 
prove unbroken employment. 

For example, in Rubatting v. Indus- 
trial Commission, 150 Pac. (2d) 538, it 
was shown that an employee worked for 
199¥%2 months under exposure. He died 
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FASTER LOADING, LIFTING, SCRAPING 


“The Ottawa” Industrial Hydraulic Front End Loader saves hundreds 
of man hours on every job. A rugged heavy duty attachment for indus- 
trial type tractors that loads bulk materials, does light bulldozing jobs 
and operates as a portable crane. A year ’round labor saver — will do 
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dealers and municipalities. 

Write today for prices and illustrated bulletin. 
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pipes and clinker coolers. 
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of silicosis. His dependents sued to fr. 
cover compensation under the State 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. The high. 
er court refused to award compensation 
because of testimony which tended to 
prove that the employee was subjected 
to contracting silicosis while not working 
for this employer. 


Law of Sales Tax 


Almost all states require payment of 
either a “sales” or “‘use”’ tax. Where non- 
metallic materials are delivered to pur- 
chasers, it is important for sellers to 
keep books showing that the transporta- 
tion charges are separate items. 

For example, in Whitehill Sand and 
Gravel Company v. State Tax Commis. 
sion, 150 Pac. (2d) 370, a company en- 
gaged in selling sand and ‘gravel paid 
sales tax on the selling price of the 
materials at the pit, but in some 
it hauled the material. 

The question presented the court was 
whether the seller must pay the state 
sales tax on the price of the gravel at 
the pit, or the total price billed to the 
purchasers including the hauling charges, 
In holding that the seller must pay tax 
on the total price paid by the purchas- 
ers, the court said that failure of the 
seller to separate the hauling charges 
from the gravel price was his loss. 

In other words, this court held that 
the seller was within the law in paying 
the state sales tax only on the price of 
the materials at the pit providing the 
bills showed the price of the gravel plus 
the .transporting charges. 


Mistake Not Mutual 


According to a recent higher court a 
mistake, although honestly made, does 
not relieve a seller from liability for 
breach of a contract. 

For example, in Stern v. Ace Com- 
pany, Inc., 38 Atl. (2d) 626, it was 
shown that a seller forgot that he had 
previously sold the same materials, and 
made a sale contract with another pur- 
chaser. Obviously, he could not make 
delivery to both purchasers and ‘the last 
purchaser sued to recover damages. The 
Court said: 

“Tt is clear that defendant (seller) had 
made an unqualified undertaking to de- 
liver the merchandise; and having failed 
through no fault of the plaintiff (second 
purchaser) he must pay damages for his 
failure...” 


Injunction Violated 


Sometimes a court injunction is void. 
Nevertheless all persons who violate the 
court’s order before it is declared void 
are fully liable. 

For example, in Mason v. Miracle 
Gravel Company, 180 S. W. (2d) 403, 
a lower court issued an injunction against 
a sand and gravel company restraining 
it “until the further order of the court 
from entering upon or mining or quarty- 
ing any sand or doing any other thing 
on the tract of land...in controversy.” 

The higher court held that irrespective 
of the rights of the gravel company t@ 
mine the gravel, it was liable for con- 
tempt of the lower court in refusing: to 
conform with the injunction. 


Cases 
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Not Accrual Basis 

Considerable discussion has arisen 
from time to time over the legal ques- 
tion: When may a corporation pay its 
federal taxes on the accrual basis? 

In Keasby and Mattison Company v. 
United States, 141 Fed. (2d) 163, it 
was shown ,that a company is engaged 
in the business of manufacturing and 
selling asbestos products used in the im- 
provement and repair of houses. It sells 
its products to dealers and distributors, 
who sell to retailers or applicators, who 
in turn sell to home owners and perform 
the service of installing the products 
which they sell. 

Under a contract with a company the 
latter agreed to discount the notes of the 
asbestos company’s customers. The excess 
over 10 percent of the unpaid balance 
on the notes was payable to the asbestos 
company which kept its books on the 
accrual basis. 

It is interesting to observe that the 
higher court held that the reserve fund 
was not an “accruable asset’? to be re- 
flected in the income tax return filed 
by the asbestos company. 





Plans to let from $2,000,000 to $2,500,- 
000 in state road contracts each month 
for the next year were announced by 
Georgia State Highway Director John 
Beasley. He said the plans were part of 
a $32,000,000 federal-aid construction 
program set up last year for a period of 
three years, with the federal government 
matching state funds on a 50-50 basis. 


September, 1947 
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CENTRAL FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 
DOCKET 

Docket 83567 (2)—It is proposed to es- 

tablish rate on limestone, crushed, ground 

or pulverized, unburned, in box cars, car- 

load minimum weight 60,000 pounds from 


Carey, O., to Marion, O., of 88 cents per 
net ton, subject to Ex Parte 162 increase. 


Docket 83568 (2)—Establish on lime- 
stone, ground or pulverized, carload mini- 
mum weight 60,000 pounds from Hillsville 
and Shaw Junction, Pa., to representative 
points in Kentucky and West Virginia, 
rates as shown in Exhibit B: 

EXHIBIT B 
Proposed rates 
subject to Ex 
Parte 162 in- 


crease. Per ton 
(2000 Ib.) 


On Shore Line 

from Hillsville 

& Shaw Jct. 
Pa. to: 


Acme, Cabin Creek Jct., St. 
Albans, W. Va., Smithers, 
W. Va., Hitchins, Ky.... 

Barboursville and Cowen, 
W. Va. 

Camiieee;: We Vale kc vec see 

Whitby, W. Va., and EIlk- 
horn City, Marrowbone, 
Shelby, Wheelwright, Ky. 


- 


Seaver Jct., Ky 

Docket 83603 (2)—Establish on stone, 
crushed, in bulk, in open-top cars, car- 
load minimum weight 90 percent of 
marked capacity of car, except that when 
cars are loaded to full cubical or visi- 
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protection against 
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ble capacity, actual weight will apply 
from Speed, Ind., to Cincinnati, O., 127 
cents net ton, subject to Ex Parte 162 
increase. 

Docket 83725 (1)—It is proposed to es- 
tablish on limestone, agricultural, un- 
burned, in bulk, in open-top cars, car- 
load minimum weight 90 percent of 
marked capacity of car except that when 
car is loaded to full cubical or visible 
capacity, actual weight will apply, from 
Russellville, Ind., to Brownsburg, Ind., 
99 cents, Cates, Ind., 94 cents per net 
ton, subject to Ex Parte 162 increase. 

Docket 83724—It is proposed to estab- 
lish on slag, crushed or crushed commer- 
cial (other than granulated), in open-top 
cars, carload minimum weight 90 percent 
of marked capacity of car, except that 
when car is loaded to full cubical or 
visible capacity, actual weight will apply 
from Hamilton, O., to Lagro, Ind., New 
Lexington, O., 138 cents, Yorktown, Ind., 
116 cents per net ton, subject to Ex 
Parte 162 increase. 

Docket 83732 (2)—It is proposed to es- 
tablish on limestone, agricultural, wn- 
burned, in bulk, in open-top cars, car- 
load minimum weight 90 percent of 
marked capacity of car, except that when 
car is loaded to full cubical or visible 
capacity, actual weight will apply from 
Russellville, Ind., to Camargo, Murdock, 


Ill., 66 cents net ton, subject to Ex | 


Parte 162 increase. 

Docket 83741 (2)—It is proposed to es- 
tablish on stone, crushed, in bulk, in 
open-top cars, carload minimum weight 
90 percent of marked capacity of car, ex- 
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cept that when cats are loaded to fyjj 
cubical or visible capacity, actual weight 
will apply from Speed, Ind., to Mt. Ver. 
non, Ind., 138 cents per net ton, subject 
to Ex Parte 162 increase. 

Docket 83743 (1)—It is proposed to ¢e,. 
tablish on slag, carload minimum weight 
90 percent of marked capacity of car, ex. 
cept that when loaded to full visible or 
cubical capacity, actual weight will ap- 
ply from Detroit, Mich., to Metamora and 
Whiteville, O., 107 cents net ton, syb. 
ject to Ex Parte 162 increase. 

Docket 83750 (2)—Lime, common, hy- 
drated, quick or slaked, carload, as de. 
scribed in Central Freight Association 
tariff 563-D minimum weight 30,000 Ib. 
and 50,000 lb. Established on, from 
Speed, Ind., to various points in the 
states of Arkansas, Georgia, North Caro 
lina, South Carolina and Virginia, rates 
reflecting I.C.C. docket 26937 scale. 

Docket 83754 (2)—It is proposed to es. 
tablish on limestone, agricultural, un- 
burned, in closed equipment, carload 
minimum weight 60,000 lb. from Piqua, 
O., to various representative points, Mich- 
igan rates as shown in Exhibit B. 


EXHIBIT B 
Rates in cents 
per 2,000 Ib. 
subject to Ex 
Parte 162 in- 


crease 
Muskegon and Bay City, 

Ds kt6thon kad. ehe ieee $1.98 
Manistee and Ludington, 

- dinhewieeds «ebb. ea 2.20 
I SS 340 hoe Gath ce 1.93 
Port Huron and  “Fiint, 

DEL. clit tieacanen wed ww. 1.87 
ILLINOIS FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 
DOCKET 


IRC 511-598—Limestone, agricultural, 
carload minimum weight 60,000 pounds 
from Fulton, TIl.: 


Rates in cents 
per net ton. Rates 
subject to Ex 
Parte 162 in- 


crease 
Present Proposed 
To— 
Avon and Roseville, Ill. 88 84* 
Galesburg, Galva, Knox- 
ville and Wataga, Ill. 177 69° 


*Single line rates, no connecting lines’ 
switching charges will be absorbed at 
either point of origin or destination. 
Switching charges will be in addition 
to the line-haul rates. 

Docket IRC 511-600—Crushed stone, 


carload from Krause, Ill., to Whittington, 
Ill. Present: $1.34 per net ton. Pro 
posed: $1.05 per net ton, subject to X-162 
increase. 

Docket IRC 511-601—Crushed stone, 
broken and ground, carload, from Joliet, 
Ill., to Savanna, Ill: Subject to Ex 
Parte 162 increase 

Present rate: 64% cents per 100 Ib. 
Proposed rate: $1.32 per net ton. 


WESTERN TRUNK LINE NEW AP- 
PLICATIONS 


Docket E-41-869—It is proposed to & 
tablish a rate on limestone, ground oF 
pulverized unburned, carload minimum 
weight 60,000 pounds from Cannon, Ha- 
nibal, Louisiana and White Bear, Mo. 
and Marblehead, Pearl, and Quincy, Ill. 
to Marblehead, O., of $3.47 per net ton. 

Docket X-E-41-872—Proposed to estab- 
lish a rate on crushed stone, carload 
from Cedarburg, Wis., to Waukegan, Ill, 
of $1.05 per net ton. 

Docket E-41-879—Limestone, ground oF 
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Rates 

» Ex 
in- 


posed 
34° 
39° 
lines’ 
ed at 


ation. 
dition 


pulverived, between points in Western 
Trunk Line territory. Proposed—Amend 


agency and individual lines’ tariffs nam- . 


ing rates on limestone, ground or pulWer- 
ied, by the addition of a note reading: 


Note—Rates or ratings will also ‘apply ~ 


when any other material or materials 
not in excess of 3 percent have been 
added, physically or otherwise to the 
natural limestone. 


SOUTHWESTERN FREIGHT BUREAU 
DOCKET 

Docket 42327 (2)—Lime, Missouri and 
Illinois, to Butler, Pa. To amend C.F.A. 
riff 516-J to provide for rates in cents 
per 100 pounds to Butler, Pa., of 25 
cents, minimum weight 30,000 pounds 
and 20 cents, minimum weight 50,000 
pounds, from Hannibal, Mosher, Ste. 
Genevieve, Mo., and Marblehead and 
Quincy, Ill. 

DOCKET AND STATUS REPORT OF 
PRIOR SOUTHERN FREIGHT 
ASSOCIATION SUBMITTALS 
Docket 37929 (2)—Establish rate $1.10 
ton, 2,000 pounds, on sand and gravel, 
carload 90 percent of marked capacity of 
ar, Hopewell, Petersburg and Puddle- 

dock, Va., to S. Boston, Va. 

TRUNK LINE ASSOCIATION 
DOCKET 

Docket 44287 (shippers) — Limestone, 
broken, crushed, ground or pulverized, 
aarload minimum weight 60,000 pounds, 
from South Bethlehem, N. Y., to follow- 
ing points in New York state on the 
N. Y. CG. (E) and L. V. Railroads, as 
shown: Proposed rate in cents per 2,000 
pounds: 





hhis, in the final analysis 





N. ¥. C. (EB) 
Paddlefords, Mertensia, Victor, 
9 


Wheelers Sidime .......css..s0,- 8 5 
Fishers, Rands Siding, Pittsford, 
PAQUIN BS . cb k'c cect Shae 226 
‘ LI. R.R. 
geLanchester,,.Farmington .......... 215 
EN end ester Jct., Hemlock, 
Livonia, zima, Honeoye Falls, 


Henrietta, Rush 


Docket 44310—It is proposed to estab- 


lish the following rates per net ton on 
stone, crushed, coated with tar, oil or 
asphaltum, in bags, in closed equipment, 
in straight carloads, minimum weight 90 
percent of marked capacity of car, etc.; 
in lieu of present sixth class rates. 
Subject to Ex Parte 162 inerease 
Pro 

From Glens 
Mills, Pa., to 


i. Js «6 606 46uitake 
Atlantic City, N. J., Harris- 


posed rates— 
Per net ton 


burg and York, Pa...... 1.64 
Cumberitand, Md. ......... 2.52 
RP eee 1.42 
Erie and Johnstown, Pa... 3.47 
SE. TE, 5 5 0 :6.4:> 660% <0 2.30 
Washington, D. C..7..... 1.86 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. ........ 1.97 


Williamsport, Pa, ........ 2.08 
Reason: Comparable with rates 
plying from and to other points. 


TRUNK LINE ASSOCIATION 
DOCKET 
Docket M-5095—It is proposed to estab- 
lish specific commodity rates on lime, 
carload, in bulk or in bags, minimum 
weights 30,000 or 50,000 Ib. from nu- 
merous lime producing points in Virginia 
to Bluefield, W. Va., and Pocahontas, Va., 
on the basis of the Southern Lime Scale 
129-ICC 635. Examples: 


To Pocahontas 
& Bluefield, Va., 
from Ib. Ib. 


ap- 


TRIWOREOM, VOe . 5 ccc ccces 3.63 2.90 
CE Sea 3.19 2.55 
Stephens City, Va....... 1.74 2.99 
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Wisconsin Air-Cooled Engines deliver the most H.P. Hours because they 
tre designed and built for rugged, heavy-duty service. For exomple: 
wery Wisconsin Engine, from the smallest to the largest, runs on Timken 
‘apered roller bearings at both ends of the crankshaft to take up end- 
thrust and provide the best protection against bearing failure . . . at the 
tame time assuring a ther ing engi This is just one typical 
detail that stands back of “‘Most H.P. Hours” of on-the-job power service. 


You can't go wrong if you specify “Wisconsin Air-Cooled Engines” to 
meet your power requirements, within a 2 to 30 hp. power range. 
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Wisconsin Engines 
ore available in a 
complete range of 
types and sizes (all 
4-cycle) from 2 to 
30 hp. 


WISCONSIN MOTOR Corporation 


World's Largest Builders of Heavy Duty Air-Cooled Engines 








TO 
USE 
THE 
BEST 


REPLACE WITH 
44 4a 
Indian Brand 


Shovel Dippers 
Dipper Teeth 
Shovel Treads 








Crusher Jaw Plates 
Manties—Concaves 
Bow! Liners 
Roll Shells 





Pulverizer Hammers 
Grate Bars—Breaker Plates 





Ball Mill Liners 
Screen Plates 


The Frog, Switch 
& Mfg. Co. caruiste, pA. 


ESTABLISHED 1881 








UNIVERSAL 


VIBRATING SCREENS 


Hundreds of operators know the 
studied efficiency and economy of the 
UNIVERSAL and profit by it! 








Type “MR” 
42” x 96” 
Double-deck 


It will pay you to investigate this 
pioneer Vibrating Screen before you 
buy. 


There’s a UNIVERSAL to fit your 
particular requirements. 


Write for catalog No. 107 on 
Screens and Screening 


WAIVERSAL Si 


RACINE - ~ WISCONSIN 
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The Murphy Diesel Engine is a “true” Diesel operating #20 A simple, positive, unit fuel 

on the principle of controlled solid fuel injection into an ” ea injector for each cylinder of %« a4 
‘open chamber. Control of combustion is accomplished Ps ise ee ae 
by precise control of the amount of fuel injected. This is 7 » Murphy Cages Cone a | 
the principle applied in the big, heavy, slow speed c. exact amount of completely 

Diesels noted for their economy and dependability. It is 
not generally found in engines in the 90 to 215 H. P. : 
size range. * right time. No erratic injec- 


atomized fuel at exactly the 


This principle results in smoother operation, lower fuel ; tion, after dribbling, air-bind- 
consumption, lower lubricating oil consumption, lower 
temperatures of pistons and cylinders, greater sustained ; 
power output, less maintenance and easier starting. are possible. 


ing or other common faults 


Murphy Diesels are the most compact engines of their 
power rating suitable for heavy duty, continuous indus- 
trial service. They'll give you more output at lower cost. 
See your Murphy Diesel Dealer or write: 


MURPHY DIESEL COMPANY 


5307 W. Burnham St., Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 


The illustration above shows a 135 continuous 
H. P. Murphy Diesel powering a Cedarapids 
Master Tandem crushing plant owned by 
DuBois Brothers, Baraboo, Ws. 


ys Murphy Diesel Power Units © 
range in size from 90 to 215 © 
H. P. Generator sets from 60 t 


115 KW., A.C. or D.C. 


ENGINEERED FOR 
TOUGH SERVICE 
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Basalt Rock Company's 
Quadruple Products Plant 
Nearing Completion 


One of the country’s finest and largest 
concrete-products plants is nearing com- 
pletion south of Stockton, Calif. 

Owned by the Basalt Rock Co. of 
Napa, the new plant is situated on an 
jl-acre tract of land served by the 
Southern Pacific R. R. Of all-steel and 
concrete-masonry construction, the plant 
was erected by the company’s own forces; 
and the steel members, bins, cement silos, 
etc, were built by the company at its 
own shipyard and steel-fabricating plant. 

There is provision for four molding 

hines, each served by its own weigh- 
batcher and mixer. Likewise, there are 
four steel Compartment bins for aggre- 
gates and four separate bulk-cement 
silos to supply each machine, providing 
four separate, independent producing 
units within the plant. 

Two Besser Super Vibrapacs have 
already been installed; a pipe machine 
will be set up next. Twelve curing tun- 
nels will handle the output and, as soon 
as the boilers are installed, the plant will 
be ready to operate. 

The entire 1l-acre yard area has been 
paved and inclosed with fencing. Alex 
Lommel will be superintendent. 





Iceland Buys 1,376 Tons 
Of Universal Concrete Pipe 


Construction workers in Iceland are 
now laying ten miles of concrete pipe 
purchased from the Universal Ccncrete 
Pipe Company, according to d. X. 
Eschenbrenner, president and _ general 
sales manager at Columbus, O. First 
of the Iceland orders came to the com- 
pany on May 21, and two days later 


o'r Fer ereegEs <-<neeos 
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shipments were started to the New York 
Port of Embarkation, for loading on 
shipboard. 

The first order, amounting to 783 
tons, was quickly followed by others of 
305 tons and 279 tons, respectively. Uni- 
versal plants at Kenville, N. J., and 
Norristown, Pa., were used as shipping 
centers, from which constant proces- 
sions of trucks moved toward the New 
York port. 

When Universal workers found time 
to pause after strenuous days of dawn- 
to-dusk work, they discovered that 
enough shipments had been made to 
lay four miles of 12-inch pipe, three 
miles of 8-inch, one mile of 6-inch, and 
sufficient 15-inch to make the total of 
ten miles. 

Universal manufactures concrete pipe, 
both plain and reinforced, in sizes rang- 
ing from 6-inch to 144-inch and also 
concrete block, concrete cribbing, and 
pipe and block machinery. The firm 
operates plants in 15 cities. 





Oregon Concern Introduces 
New Type of Silo Construction 

A new type of silo construction was 
recently introduced in the McMinnville 
district of Oregon where the Mount 
Hood Silo Company constructed four 
silos made of concrete block. 

The fourth, a 32-ft. structure 10 ft. 
in diameter, was put up in 2% days. 
The units were of the tongue-and-groove 
type, 10 by 30 in. in size; they are 8 in. 
thick and curved to produce the circular 
contour of a silo. 





Henry G. Renker, proprietor of the 
Ideal Builders Supply and Fuel Com- 
pany and founder of the Renker Cement 
Stone Company in 1909, died on July 
11 at the age of 66. 


"A stockpile of concrete pipe in the yard of the Universal Concrete Pipe Co. which will be 
shipped to Iceland to complete a |,376-ton order. 
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Binghamton, N. Y., to Have 
$100,000 Block Plant— 
Built for Bowen Corp. 


Construction of a $100,000 concrete 
block manufacturing plant for Bowen 
Building Block & Supply Co., Inc., at 
Binghamton, N. Y., has been started after 
a long delay caused by lack of material 
and equipment. 

Recently the company acquired the 
Straub Building Units, Inc., block plant, 
also located in Binghamton, which is at 
present being enlarged. 





Carmi, Ill., Firm to Build Plant 
On Site of Old Grain Elevator 


A new $25,000 firm headed by Carl 
McDaniel, George T. Hughes and R. M. 
Eastwood has formed the White County 
Ready Mix Concrete Company, which 
will go. into production at Carmi, III. 
The owners have purchased the site of 
a grain elevator on which they will build 
their plant. The plant will include an 
office, unloading facilities and a mix 
plant. Construction began in June, and 
the partners expected to begin produc 
tion within a few weeks. 

Equipment has been purchased and 
some of it had arrived at the time of 
the announcement. Deliveries will be 
from ¥2 yard to jobs of major propor- 
tions. 





American Concrete Pipe Assn. 
Publishes Bulletin on Tests 


The American Concrete Pipe Asso- 
ciation, 228 North LaSalle Street, Chi- 
cago, has released its Bulletin 73, Con- 
crete Pipe Load Supporting Capacity 
under Minimum Cover Conditions, a de- 
scription of its series of full-scale tests 
to determine the load-bearing ability of 
concrete pipe when laid close to the 
surface of the ground. A major con- 
clusion reached as a result of the tests 
on concrete pipe, properly bedded and 
backfilled, indicated “that accepted en- 
gineering practice has grossly over-de- 
signed the cover deemed necessary.” 





Blount Named Representative 
For Universal Concrete Pipe 


Paul C. Blount of Zanesville, O., has 
been appointed sales representative in the 
Zanesville area for the Universal Con- 
crete Pipe Company, it was announced 
here today by company officials. 

Blount formerly was associated with 
the American Rolling Mill Company for 
five years. Prior to that, he was sales 
engineer with the National Lime and 
Stone Company of Findlay, O., for three 
years. He had earlier been district sales 
manager for the Standard Slag Company 
of Steubenville, O. 
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Bay Concrete Products Co. 
Builds First Plant Unit 
At Cost of $30,000 


The Bay Concrete Products Company, 
owned by Kenneth Knott and N. F. 
Harriman, has a plant under construc- 
tion at Goose Creek, Tex., for the man- 
ufacture of concrete pipe and building 
tile. The plant will be built in units, the 
first costing approximately $30,000. As 
the first unit makes production progress, 
other units will be added. The first unit 
will manufacture concrete pipe for sewer, 
in sizes from 6 to 36 inches in diameter, 
and this unit will be housed in a build- 
ing 40 by 70 feet. Later, when other 
units are added, larger concrete pipe will 
be manufactured. 

Mr. Harriman is well known in the 
cement and concrete industry, having 
spent most of his life in the manufactur- 
ing of concrete products. He is the son 
of S. P. Harriman, who built the first 
concrete pipe manufacturing plant in 
the state of Indiana. His sister, Mrs. 
Margaret Coyner and his brother, Glen 
Harriman, own and operate one of the 
largest concrete pipe manufacturing 
plants in the world. 

Mr. Harriman is president of the Bay 
Concrete Products Company, which was 
recently incorporated, and Mr. Knott is 
secretary-treasurer. 





Concrete Sewer and Culvert 
Pipe Summary for 1946 


Production of concrete sewer and cul- 
vert pipe in the United States in 1946 
totaled 2,195,817 short tons, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of the Census, De- 
partment of Commerce. Of this total 
output, 1,478,361 tons, or 67 percent 
represented culvert pipe, while sewer 
pipe production amounted to 717,456 
tons, or 33 percent of the total.. These 
figures represent the first census data 
on output of concrete pipe since 1939 
and show that while 1946 production 
of sewer pipe was 18 percent less than 
that in 1939, culvert pipe output was 
more than double that in 1939. 

Census data on concrete pipe for 
1946 are limited to sewer and culvert 
pipe only. These two types combined, 
however, accounted for 72 percent of 
the total tonnage of all types of con- 
crete pipe produced in 1939 and 71 per- 
cent of the total in 1937, the most recent 
years for which complete statistics on 
concrete pipe production are available. 

Output of concrete sewer pipe during 
1946 was highest in the third quarter, 
when production totaled 218,838 tons, 
followed by a slight decline in the fourth 
quarter. Culvert pipe quarterly produc- 
tion continued to increase through the 
year, although fourth quarter output was 
only slightly greater than in the pre- 
ceding 3-month period. 

The East North Central Division as 
a whole ranked first in production of 
concrete sewer pipe, accounting for 27 
percent of the year’s production, fol- 
lowed by the West South Central with 
16 percent and the Middle Atlantic with 
15 percent. The South Atlantic Divi- 
sion was the principal producing area 


for culvert pipe, accounting for 20 per- 
cent of the total, followed by the West 
South Central with 16 percent and the 
Pacific with 14 percent. 





N. C. M. A. Members Told Results 
Of Block Curing Project 


A summary of the results of curing 
tests conducted during the last eight 
months by the National Concrete Mason- 
ry Association has been prepared for 
N.C.M.A. members. Conducted by the 
subcommittee on curing, the tests were 
made for the purpose of providing re- 
liable data on the effect of variations in 
curing temperatures and cycles on the 
compressive strength of block.: 

The following member firms co-oper- 
ated in the undertaking: F. Hurlbut 
Company, Green Bay, Wis.; Cleveland 
Builders Supply Company, Cleveland; 
Plasticrete Corporation, Hamden, Conn. 
The personnel of the subcommittee in- 
cluded Paul M. Woodworth (chairman), 
Philip Paolella, Glenn C. Barnes, Benja- 
mine Wilk and Herbert A. Davis. Jay 
Ehle, chairman of the Technical Prob- 
lems Committee, and R. E. Copeland are 
ex officio members. 





American Concrete Pipe Assn. 
Regional Meet Well Attended 


Eleven member companies of the 
American Concrete Pipe Association sent 
representatives to the regional meeting 
held on July 12 at the Canyon Hotel, 
Yellowstone National Park. Howard F. 
Peckworth, the association’s managing 
director, reported. that the meetings were 
very successful and that the entertain- 
ment was most enjoyable. 

The companies represented were as 
follows: Cincinnati Concrete Pipe Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, O.; Clark Concrete 
Construction Corporation, Idaho- Falls, 
Ida.; Colorado Fuel and Iron Corpora- 
tion, Denver, Colo.; Concrete Conduit 
Company, Colton, Calif.; Cretex Com- 
panies Inc., Helena, Mont.; Eugene Con- 
crete Pipe and Products Company, Eu- 
gene, Ore.; Lock Joint Pipe Company, 
Kansas City, Mo.; New Orleans Cement 
Products Co., Inc., New Orleans, La.; 
Tellyer Concrete Pipe Company, Albu- 
querque, N. M.; Utah Idaho Concrete 
Pipe Company, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Valley Concrete Pipe & Products Com- 
pany, Chico, Calif. 





The editors of The Concrete 
» Manufacturer have prepared a 
handy size reference map show- 
ing the location of lightweight 
aggregate producing plants in 
the United States. Concrete 
products producers may obtain 
this map without charge by re- 
questing it on their company 
letterhead. Requests for more 
than one map must bear the 
names of all individuals con- 
cerned. 
Address Map Department, 
The Concrete Manufacturer, 


538 S. Clark St., Chicago 5, Ill. 











James O. Hall Elected 
So. Illinois Association 
President at Benton 


James O. Hall of Tison & Hall Cop. 
crete Products, Harrisburg, IIl., was re. 
cently elected president of the Southern 
Illinois Concrete Manufacturers Associa. 
tion. Other officers chosen are as fol. 
lows: F. E. Holmes, Marion Block Co., 
vice-president; Robert E. Eadie, Carmj 
Concrete Products, secretary; R. E. Gor. 
don, Sesser Concrete Products, treasurer. 

The association includes more than 30 
concrete manufacturing companies in the 
southern section of Illinois. At the elec- 
tion meeting, held on July 15 in Benton, 
the purchase of tesing equipment for 
products of the member companies was 
authorized by the organization. 





A. C. P. A. Executive Committee 
Meets at Yellowstone Park 


The executive committee of the Amer- 
ican Concrete Pipe Association was held 
at the Canyon Hotel, Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, on July 12. 

The report of the managing director, 
Howard F. Peckworth was the basis of 
considerable informal discussion. It was 
reported that 3,000 copies of the asso- 
ciation’s 1947 directory will be in the 
hands of federal, state, municipal and 
consulting engineers throughout _ the 
United States. The possibility of reopen- 
ing the Washington office was considered 
and it was decided to present the mat- 
ter before the next meeting of the board. 
Closer affiliation with the American As- 
sociation of State Highway officials was 
approved. 

Detailed plans were made for the 40th 
annual convention of the association, 
which will be held in New Orleans 
March 11 to 13. The personnel of the 
convention entertainment committee is 
as follows: Claude J. Kelley (chairman), 
E. Newton Kearny Jr., A. G. Becker, 
Elmer Johnson (ex officio) and Howard 
F. Peckworth. 


Quintet of Ex-Gi's Form 
Concrete Block Business 

Five World War II Veterans—Fay 
Howard, Maurice White, William Ma- 
ronay, James Marvin and James Talbot 
—have launched the Columbia Cement 
Products Company at St. Helens, Ore., 
in an appropriate gesture to “do some- 
thing” about the housing shortage. 
James Talbot is plant manager. 

At present the curing room is the 
only permanent structure on the grounds; 
but the owners have already put in the 
foundations for the remaining buildings, 
and they expect to erect these from their 
own blocks as soon as possible. 








Merriman Cement Products, West 
Jefferson, Ohio, has been -admitted to 
membership in the Columbus Concrete 
Block Manufacturers Association of Co 
lumbus, O., according to an announce 
ment made by Robert G. Kern, associa 
tion president. Richard F. Merriman, 
président ‘of the new member firm, will 
represent his company in association ac 
tivities. 
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Modern Plant Increases Production, 
Cuts Labor Cost For Marietta Concrete 


THE production of concrete 
silo staves leaped skyward 
several months ago when a 
new $250,000 plant went 
into full operation at Mari- 
etta, Ohio. The builder, of course, 
was The Marietta Concrete Corpo- 
ration which has been manufactur- 
ing precast concrete storage systems 
ince 1916, and is today by a com- 
fortable margin the largest concern 
in this field. Incorporating facilities 
for the production of standard con- 
crete Masonry units and ready-mixed 
concrete in addition to silo staves, 
the new plant turns out 6,000 sixty- 
pound staves on a single machine in 
an eight-hour shift. 

This whopping production has 
been made possible by the develop- 
ment of a machine which is desig- 
nated as a Besser Vibrapac with 
stave attachment, but which is actu- 
ally a custom-built machine de- 
signed throughout for the manufac- 
ture of staves. In each cycle of op- 
eration this remarkable machine 
turns out six 10- by 30- by 2'2-in. 
staves On a single pallet, and it de- 
livers pallets at the rate-of 2!% per 
minute. The 27- by 32-in. steel 
pallets, which are formed on a spe- 
tial die, have corrugations which 
form the grooves on the bottom 
edges of the staves. It follows from 
this that the staves are molded, 
stripped, and delivered to the front 
of the machine standing on edge, 





with the 10-in. dimension vertical. 
This strikes us as being one of the 
neatest tricks ever accomplished with 
a multiple-unit vibrating machine, 
and our hats are off to the designers 
who worked it out. 

Throughout, the new Marietta 
plant affords an outstanding ex- 
ample of what modern equipment 
and efficient layout can accomplish 
in labor saving. The old stave ma- 
chine required three men to produce 
1,800 units per day; the new pro- 
duces 6,000 units with only one man 





By WILLIAM M. AVERY 





operating the machine. In the old 
plant 4 to 6 men worked an entire 
day to unload a 250-bbl. car of 
bagged cement; with the new bulk 
plant one man unloads a 400-bbl. 
car in 2 or 3 hours. The comparison 
is even more striking in respect to 
batching operations. Six men were 
formerly required to do the batching 
for the stave and block machines, 
plus an additional man for handling 
30 to 50 cu. yds. per day of ready- 
mixed concrete. Despite the fact 
that in the new plant stave and block 
production have been approximately 
tripled, and the output of ready- 
mixed concrete has been increased 
to an average of 10 cu. yds. per day, 
one man is now able to do the 
batching for all three operations. 
Marietta produces sand and gravel 


* A general view of the new products plant of the Marietta Concrete Corporation at Mari- 


etta, O. 


Silos, superstructure and dragline mast of the aggregate processing plant are visible 


in the background. 
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@ Left: R. C. McCall, Marietta's chief en- 

gineer, is a specialist in industrial storage 

installations. Right: F. L. Christy, president, 

is largely responsible for the company’s 

growth from a small wood silo plant to the 

largest concrete silo manufacturing concern 
in the United States. 


for its own consumption in a pit ad- 
jacent to the concrete products 
plant. The material is completely 
processed and graded in a well- 
equipped washing, crushing and 
screening plant which is fed from 
the pit by means of a drag line ex- 
cavator. Finished aggregates are 
stored in five concrete stave silos ad- 
jacent to the processing plant, and 
are fed to the live storage pit at the 
plant by means of 24-in. belt con- 
veyors. The live storage bin, 30-ft. 
in diameter by 15 ft. high, is a con- 
crete stave silo divided into four 
compartments for 30 tons each of 
14%-in., %4-in., pea gravel and sand. 
It has an inner steel cone divided 
into two compartments for live stor- 
age of 60 bbls. of standard cement 
and 30 bbls. of air-entraining for 
ready-mix operations. One com- 
partment of the live storage bin is 








@ The 
charged through the side of the batching 
plant. The 3-cu.-yd. unit is shown here. 


ready-mixed concrete trucks are 


used for storing light weight ag- 
gregates (Celocrete or Haydite) 
when they are available. 

Light-weight aggregate is used in 
both stave and block production, 
and there are four 10- by 67-ft. 235- 
ton silos adjacent to the batching 
plant for storage. Hopper-bottom 
cars dump the materials into an un- 
dertrack hopper from which they 
are elevated to a selector pipe which 
may be adjusted to discharge into 
the live storage bin or into any one 
of the reserve silos. Belt conveyors 
feed material from the four silos to 
the same bucket elevator. 

A similar setup is used for cement 
storage, with two 12- by 57-ft. cone- 
bottom silos providing reserve stor- 
age capacity for 3,000 barrels. A 


@ The stave and block machines are grouped 
under the three 50-cu.-ft. mixers. Notwith- 


standing the fact that there are three men 
at the stave machine (left), only one man is 
required to operate it. 





separate elevator which is fed by 
means of a screw conveyor is used 
for handling cement, although the 
same siding serves for incoming 
shipments of both cement and light- 
weight aggregate. Belt conveyors 
and the track hopper for the new 
plant were furnished by the Co- 
lumbus Conveyor Co. 

The batch control room is unique 
in that there are 15 weigh beams in 
all—10 for aggregates, 3 for cement 
and 2 for water. With fixed settings 
for the various mixes, one man easily 
handles batching for the three 50- 
cu. ft. Besser mixers (one supplies 
a standard Vibrapac and the other 
two the stave machine) and for 
ready-mix operations. In an aver- 
age 8-hr. day 180 tons of material 
go into stave production, 100 tons 
into block and 170 tons into ready- 
mixed concrete. The 3-cu. yd. 
batcher, cement storage cones, beam 
boxes, screw conveyors, elevators and 
other related equipment were fur- 
nished by C. S. Johnson. 

The three mixers are located on a 
balcony directly under the batching 
plant and directly over the two 
molding machines. Originally it was 
planned to use only one mixer for 
the stave machine, but it quickly be- 
came apparent that a second mixer 
was essential if a 10-minute mixing 
cycle was to be maintained. Dry 
batch materials are discharged into 
a chute suspended over a roadway 
alongside the building whcre the 
transit-mix trucks are loaded. Cur- 
rently five Jaeger units are in serv- 
ice—two 1¥-cu. yd., two 2-cu. yd. 
and one 3-cu. yd. 

Although the stave and block ma- 
































































































chines are fairly close togcther, jp. 
terference in handling racks at the 
two locations has been avoided } 
setting the machines at an angle 
The corrugated steel pallets used for 
staves measure 27 by 32 inches, and 
can be used in the same racks em- 
ployed for blocks. Eight pallets of 
staves totaling 48 units are loaded 
into a standard 20-pallet steel rack. 
the staves being loaded only four 
pallets high (against five for blocks) 
because of their greater weight. Ip 
all, 200 racks are required to service 
the two machines. Four power lift 
trucks are in operation—two 5,000- 
lb. capacity solid-tire Clark ma- 
chines, a 4,000-lb. pneumatic-tire 
Clark, and a 4,000-lb. Moto-Lift 
truck. 

Curing is done in conventional 
steam rooms supplied by a 150-hp. 
low pressure coal-fired boiler. The 
three main curing rooms measure 
‘2% by 70 ft., and there are two 
smaller rooms of the same width 
but only 42 ft. long. In addition 
there is an 8'-by 70-ft. passage- 
way which can be filled with racks 
at the end of the day. Both staves 
and blocks are on the same curing 
cycle—roughly 10 to 12 hours at 180 
degrees—and all the rooms are con- 
nected to a duct and fan system so 
that they can be exhausted before 
unloading starts in the morning. 

Silo staves are stipped from the 
pallets and stocked in large open 
storage piles for between 3 and 4 
weeks before they are shipped. For 
car shipments they are reloaded on 
wooden pallets (60 staves to the pal- 
let) which are then handled with 
one of the lift trucks. Shipments are 
made into 12 states from the Mari- 
etta plant. 

In addition to the plant at Mari- 
(Continued on page 170) 


1. Selector chute discharges batched ma- 

terials into any one of three mixers or into 

the transit-mix trucks at the side of the 
building. 


2. Three 50-cu.-ft. mixers and five ready-mix 
trucks are supplied from this batch contro! 
station. One man handles the entire opera- 
tion. The multiplicity of weigh beams per- 
mits batching practically all requirements 
without changing the beam settings. 


3. A closeup of the storage silos, which are 
grouped around the 120-ton live storage bin. 
The belt conveyor feeds aggregates from 
the nearby crushing and screening plant. 


4. One of the three 50-cu.-ft. batch mixers, 
which are located above the molding 
machines. 


5. One of the four power lift-trucks, which 
are used for handling the racks and loading 
cars. 


6. A view in one of the curing rooms. Both 
staves and blocks are cured in standard 
60-unit racks. 
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THE many producers of 
ready-mixed concrete who 
know Stephen Stepanian 
also know him as one of the 
real pioneers of that indus- 
try—having invented a truck mixer 
in 1914 and having produced ready- 
mixed concrete for some years be- 
fore that—and one of its greatest 
authorities. Not only is he one of the 
industry’s greatest authorities, with 
vast experience in the production, 
design and marketing of concrete, 
but he has also served as president, 
director, and committee member of 
the National Ready Mixed Con- 
crete Association, which he helped 
form 17 years ago. In the past, 
whenever the Arrow Sand & Gravel 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, of 
which he is vice-president and oper- 
ating manager, buiit a new -plant, 
this was news and was given public- 
ity in these pages. It is only natural, 
therefore, that we should publish a 
complete description of the com- 
pany’s new Sandusky Street plant 
which Mr. Stepanian calls his ideal 
plant, and which contains many of 
his own original ideas. 








NEW PLANT OF READY-MIX PIONEER 
IS COMPACT AND SIMPLE 


This plant has so many interest- 
ing features that it would be im- 
possible to list them all. Some of 
them are accepted standard prac- 
tice, others are original with Mr. 
Stepanian and his able co-workers. 
Outstanding are the plant’s com- 
pactness and simplicity, and the én- 
closure of all possible equipment to 
prevent dust nuisance, noise, and de= 
terioration due to exposure. These 
are combined with a neat and at- 
tractive appearance which is the best 
possible advertisement for the com- 
pany’s product. As nearly as is pos- 
sible for a plant with a capacity of 
800 cu. yd. in 8 hours it isa 1-man 
operation, except for the unloading 
of the aggregates and cement. The 
operator on the batching floor has 
beforés-him all the levers and air 
valves for controlling-the discharge 
of aggregates, cement and water 
from bins and tank to batchers and 
thence to the plant and truck mixers. 

This plant also wisely provides 
for the growing trend toward the 
delivery of air-entrained concrete 
in special dump-type bodies, and is 
pioneering this practice in Colum- 
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bus. This practice, popular when 
the industry was in its infancy in 
the late 20’s, died out early in the 
30’s because of segregation in the 
concrete when hauling more than 
a few miles. The development of 
air-entraining cement has revived 
this practice, which has gained rap- 
idly in popularity since it was first 
publicized in these pages several 
years ago. According to Mr. Stepan- 
ian, no ordinary plant-mixed con: 
crete has ever been sold in Columbus 
using truck agitators, but this plant 
provides for the measuring of dry 
aggregates to truck mixers and of 
semi-mixed concrete to agitator 
trucks. Air-entrained concrete is now 
accepted for general construction 
work and it is expected that it will 
soon be approved for other uses. Mr. 
Stepanian believes that the use of 
air-entraining cement makes better 
plant mix control possible. Three 3- 
cu. yd. Maxon Dumpcrete bodies 
are on order for this type of deliv- 
ery. Common dump trucks may also 
be used if conditions permit. 

The plant was designed in its en- 
tirety by Mr. Stepanian and his co- 
workers and was built by local con- 
tractors. Wherever possible con- 
crete was used in its construction. 
The building proper is composed of 
two concrete cylinders, one’ inside 
the other. The outside cylinder is 
30 feet in diameter with 7'-inch- 
thick Walls, and the inside cylinder is 
15 feet in diameter with 13-inch 
thick walls. The overall height of 
the building is 72 feet from grade 


@ Left: The Sandusky St. ready-mixed con- 


~ crete plant of the Arrow Sand & Gravel Co. 


® Below: The water batcher in the plant. 
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@ Plan and elevation of the-Arrow-Sand and Gravel Company's new Sandusky Street ready-mix plant at Columbus, O. 
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elevation to the concrete roof. The 
inner cylinder contains four seg- 
ments, each holding 300 barrels of 
different makes of cement and be- 
tween the inner and outer cylinders 
there are six segments, each with 
125 ton capacity. Three of these 
bins hold gravel and sand aggregates 
and the other three hold crushed 
stone and stone sand aggregates. The 
building also houses the boiler room 
and the plant dispatch office. 

All of these concrete bin cylinders 
and their respective bin segmental 
walls were constructed in seven days 
of continuous pouring, with 4-foot- 
high slip forms of wood construc- 
tion. The interesting part of the 
concrete structure is that all bin seg- 
ments start at 38 feet above grade 
elevation and all main openings 
were poured simultaneously with 
cheap 2-bag cement concrete which 
was later taken out. All small doors, 
windows, wall sockets for bin bot- 
toms and sockets for concrete floor- 
ing were poured simultaneously in 
seven continuous days of construc- 
tion. All concrete for permanent 
structures was made of 6-bag truck 
mixed concrete with air-entrained 
cement and 4000-lb. average 
strength. The concrete floors and 
radial bins were poured integrally 
with this structure, which rests on a 
massive concrete mat footing 34 ft. 
in diameter and 24 in. thick. 

This new plant is located about a 
mile west of the downtown section 
of Columbus and gives the company 
easy access to the areas where con- 
siderable building is going on. Sev- 
eral years ago a new plant was built 
at Port Columbus, in the east end 
of the city, to provide concrete for 
the Curtiss-Wright plant, the Co- 
lumbus General Army Depot, etc. 
This is now a permanent operation 
because of the postwar expansion in 
that area. The concrete plant for- 
merly operated at the company’s 
sand and gravel plant at Grandview 


© Compressed air for the plant is supplied 
by the unit shown above. 
© Right: A rear view of the cement batcher. 


Ave. and the Big 4 Ry. of the New 
York Central System, was moved a 
few months ago to a north-side loca- 
tion, at Indianola and Brevoort 
Ave., to take care of residential ex- 
pansion in that area. This plant is 
a cooperative effort with another 
producer. The new Sandusky plant 
makes it possible to reach any part 
of Columbus quickly and econom- 
ically. It is also located near the new 
Sandusky St. relocation project 
which will involve relocation of a 
railroad and a new highway bridge 
with cloverleaf approaches, etc. This 
project will require about 30,000 
cu. yd. of concrete and, when com- 
pleted, will give the plant even bet- 
ter access to certain areas. 

The sand and gravel and crushed 
stone used as aggregates are received 
in trucks from the company’s plant 
1%4 mile distant, a fact which has 
much to do with the uniform mois- 
ture content of the aggregates. The 
sand is loaded from ground storage 
of not more than four or five feet 
in height which assures a constant 
moisture content. The coarse aggre- 
gates are loaded directly from the 
plant bins into 7- or 10-ton-capacity 
trucks without regard to moisture 
content and are drained first at the 
loading point with a slight raising of 

the dump body 
for about 30 sec- 
onds. The mate- 
rial gets its sec- 
ond drainage in 


®@ Some of the mixer trucks which form part of the company's 


delivery fleet. 


® Right: Bulk cement arrives by rail, and aggregate ir brought by 
trucks. A load of ready-mix is leaving the plant. 
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its travel from the material plant 
to the mixing plant. The third 
and final drainage is done as 
they arrive at the mixing plant. 
The material haulage roadway is 
laid-out with a steep incline at the 
end, where the truck stops 15 sec- 
onds before backing up to the re- 
ceiving hopper. This final drainage 
is sufficient to give an exceptionally 
constant moisture content to the 
coarse aggregates. The materials are 
then elevated and stored in their re- 
spective bins under a permanent 
concrete roof. It is found that there 
is a very slight variation in moisture 
content by this system when it rains 
on aggregates in transit or on open 
storage. At the plant the aggregates 
are dumped into a 15-ton steel hop- 
per from which they are discharged 
through a gate to a Jeffrey 125- 
t.p.h.-capacity belt bucket elevator 
operating on 100-ft. centers. A re- 
volving spout, controlled by cable 
from truck level, discharges the ag- 
gregates into the six 125-ton aggre- 
gate-storage bins. The aggregates 
usually stored are No. 3A and 4 
limestones, the same sizes of gravel, 
and sand. 

Cement is received in bulk in hop- 
per cars via the New York Central 
Railroad on an elevated siding and is 
discharged into an under-track hop- 
per. A 35-ft. screw conveyor feeds 
the cement to a 200-bbl. per hr.- 
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capacity enclosed chain bucket ele- 
yator operating on 90-ft. centers. 
The cement is discharged from the 
devator to a revolving chute, also 
cable controlled from ground level, 
toany of the four 300-bbl. cement 
bins. These are arranged in a circle 
inside the outer circle of aggregate 
bins. Four types of cement are usu- 
ally stored — air-entraining, high 
early-strength, standard and state- 
highway - department - tested stand- 
ard. 


Every precaution is taken to pre- 
vent the delays and mishaps which 
so often cut down the output of a 
plant and interfere with the produc- 
tion of uniformly high-grade con- 
crete. The man in charge of unload- 
ing the materials at this plant knows 
when the revolving spouts on top of 
the plant are in the correct discharge 
position as they then make a contact 
that rings a bell. He also knows 
when the bins are full or nearly 
empty because each of the 10 aggre- 
gate and cement bins is equipped 
with upper and lower level Bindi- 
cators. These level indicators are 
connected to two rows of red lights 
at the unloading station which flash 
and ring a bell when any bin reaches 
either level. 

The batching equipment is so lo- 
cated that the operator can measure 
out and discharge a batch without 
moving more than one or two steps. 
The semi-automatic control system 
also gives rigid control of each mix 
with the least possible danger of 
delay from mechanical failure. 

The desired aggregates are dis- 
charged from their bin compart- 
ments into the batcher through 
lever-operated arc gates. This 4-cu. 
yd. C. S. Johnson batcher can actu- 
ally hold 4% cu. yd. and has a 


@ The controls of the bin gates, the cement 
and aggregate batchers, and the scales. 
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Kron dial scale on which the sep- 
arate aggregates are weighed consec- 
utively. This batcher is U-shaped 
and in this interspace is located 
the 2400-lb.-capacity separately-sus- 
pended cement-weighing batcher. 
This has an automatic solenoid con- 
trol. One of the two beams on its 
scale is set for the desired weight. 
The operator then normally opens 
the bin valve for the desired type of 
cement which flows by gravity 
through a chute into the batcher. 
The solenoid is so adjusted that the 
valve is automatically closed in time 
to give the exact desired weight of 
cement. 

Lever-controlled air valves actu- 
ate the batcher discharge gates. Be- 
cause of the design of the batchers 
the aggregates emerge in the form of 
a ribbon with the cement inside it, 
resulting in a minimum of dust and 
little contact of the cement with the 
chutes, something which is a con- 
stant problem in many plants. The 
2-way chute has an air-operated 
gate, also lever controlled, which 
permits the materials to be dis- 
charged either direct into truck mix- 
ers or into the plant mixer, a T. L. 
Smith conical-type tilting unit. 

The telescoping chute through 
which the batched materials are dis- 
charged into the truck mixers can be 
raised or lowered to fit any desired 
height and type of mixer. This is 
done by means of an air cylinder 
controlled from the batching floor. 

Although city water is available 
Mr. Stepanian preferred to have the 
plant independent of this source and 
installed a 90-ft. well with a 120- 
g-p.m.-capacity Fairbanks - Morse 
Pomona deep-well pump. The water 
goes to a 500-gal. storage tank with 
automatic level control which starts 
and stops the pump as needed. Un- 
der the storage tank is the 200-gal. 


capacity Johnson open-top wate:- 
weighing tank. This also has a beam 
scale with automatic solenoid con- 
trol which measures out the desired 
amount of water after the valve is 
opened manually. The one step to 
this valve is the only move the oper- 
ator makes for each batch. The 
water is then discharged from the 
batcher by means of a 2-way valve 
either into the truck mixers or the 
plant mixer. 

The air used for operating the 
various valves and gates and for 
agitating the cement in the bins is 
provided by a compressor on the 
batching floor. This is a Westing- 
house Air Brake Co. Type Y-4YC, 
120-lb., 45-c.f.m. unit driven 
through V-belts by a 10-hp. Louis 
Allis motor. 

The truck mixer fleet serving the 
company’s three plants at present 
consists of 12 T. L. Smith high- 
discharge truck mixers mounted on 
White single-rear-axle truck chassis. 
Ten of these mixers are 3-cu. yd. 
and two are 4-cu. yd. units. These 
are shuttled about between the three 
plants as the varying demands neces- 
sitate. All are operated by the An- 
derson Haulage Company which has 
the contract for delivering all the 
company’s aggregates and concrete. 

The plant property has not yet 
been fully landscaped but this is 
underway. The road system for the 
concrete and material trucks is com- 
pleted, however. The concrete 
trucks use a l-way road system 
which takes them in one side of the 
plant structure and out the other, 
This system helps make it possible 
to load a 4-cu. yd. truck mixer in 2 
minutes from the time it arrives 
empty to the time it leaves with its 
load. The truck operator does not 
need to leave his cab as he spots 
the truck for loading by means of 
marks in the passageway and oper- 
ates the mixer gate by means of a 
lever. Most jobs serviced are within 
the Columbus city limits, but deliv- 
eries up to 35 miles have been made. 

Ample provisions are made for 
cold-weather operation and many of 
the usual problems are eliminated by 
the design and construction of the 
plant. A 30-hp. automatic stoker- 
fired Keewanee boiler on the ground 
floor provides steam for heating the 
plant, the office, the water and the 
aggregates. The water is heated by 
direct injection of the steam. The 
aggregates are heated by means of 
steam coils in the bins. In line with 
modern architectural practice, the 
boiler stack is enclosed within the 
structure, running up through one 

(Continued on Page 171) 
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ONE of the outstanding 
ready-mixed-concrete plants 
in the country has been in 
operation for almost a year 
serving the booming indys- 
trial area clustered around Atlanta, 
Georgia. The plant, located stra- 
tegically at Decatur, some five miles 
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east of Atlanta, is owned and’ op- 
erated by the Whitley Construction 
Company, a firm whose high re- 
pute in the Southland is based on 
more than 40 years’ experience in 
general contracting, street paving 
and highway construction in most 
of the Southern states. 

Established in 1905 by John E. 
Whitley, who is still active in the 
management of the business, the 
company specialized almost from 
the start in concrete construction 
work, concentrating its activities at 
first in the driveway and sidewalk’ 
construction fields. The scope of, 





Ready-Mix Plant 


Construction Firm Operates Unusual 
at Decatur, Georgia 
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eA general yiew of the Whitley Construction Company's new ready-mixed concrete plant 


at Decatur, Ga. 


Left to right: the office building, the batching tower, the 2,000-bbl. cement 


silo and the three silos in which lime putty is stored and aged. 


its activities was soon broadened to 
include general contracting and pav- 
ing work. In 1943, with war con- 
struction contracts straining its fa- 
cilities to the utmost, the company 
set up its first ready-mixed-concrete 
plant at Decatur.” This plant, which 
started operations with five 2-cu.-yd. 
Smith-Mobile ’machines, was. de- 
signed solely to furnish concrete 
for the company ’s own construction 
contracts, but as’ a postwar devel-, 
opment Whitley - ‘decided to enter 
into commercial operations as soon 
as facilities could be obtained. 

’ Work’ on the commercial plant 
was started in December, 1945, and 
the plant, was in full operation less 
than a year later. Today Whitley 
operates one of the largest fleets of 
ready-mixed-concrete trucks in the 
South, comprising (in addition to 


@ Left: The 24-in. by 70-ft. radial stacker 
which conveys aggregates from the track. 
hopper to the open storage bins. 

@ Below: A part of the company’s large 
fleet of transit-mix trucks. All of the units 
are of the high-discharge type. Capacities 
range from 3!/2 to 6 cu. yds. 

@ Right: In this small plant 150 to 200 cu. 
yds. of lime putty can be handled in an 
8-hr. day. High-calcium quick lime is ele- 
vated to the storage bin and slaked in the 
rectangular tank below. 


the five original units) eighteen 
3¥/2-cu.-yd. machines, 4 of 4-cu.-yd. 
capacity and three 6-cu. -yd. units. 
These are all high-discharge ma- 
chines, mounted on White and Mack 
trucks. The 6-cu.-yd. units are 


powered by Cummins diesel engines, 
have tandem wheels and Timken 
rear ends. 

Although for the most part con- 
ventional in design and layout, the 
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plant is remarkable in respect to 
the wide range of materials which 
may be blended and batched in the 
course Of normal operations. This 
js made possible by the provision of 
a total of ten bins above the batcher 
—more than we have personally 
gen in any ready-mix plant. In 
the batching plant proper there are 
ix bin compartments for live stor- 
age Of 150 cu. yds. of aggregates, 
and an adjacent 2,000-bbl. silo is 
partitioned for the storage of five 
different types of cement, four of 
which may be blended and batched 
through the plant. 


Reserve “storage capacity for six 
sizes of aggregate is provided by 
unique ground-level storage bins 
constructed of 8- by 8- by 16-in. 
concrete masonry units, reinforced 
with vertical steel rods which were 
grouted into the core spaces. These 
bins are used to store about 1,000 
tons of coarse aggregate, 700 tons 
of sand, and the miscellaneous ma- 


terials required for special jobs. They- 

are fed by means of a Barber-Greene « 
radial stacker which is pivoted be-" ° 
neath an undertrack hopper on the — 


plant railway siding. To reach all 
six compartments of the storage bin, 





|. Automatic dispenser which accurately measures out pre- 
determined amounts of the admixture used in 90 percent of 
the concrete batched from this plant. ra | 


2. View in the batch control room, showing the 4-beam scale. 


3. One of the tructs taking on materials under the batching 


tower, 
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the 24-in. by 70-ft. conveyor, which 
is mounted on a rail, can be swung 
through an arc of about 60 degrees, 
the discharge end being cantilevered 
over a roadway adjacent to the stor- 
age area (see cut). The flow of 
materials from the track hopper 
onto the belt is regulated by means 
of a hand-operated gate. All mate- 
rials, of course, come into the plant 
by rail—stone from the quarry lo- 
cated about 20 miles from the plant, 
and sand from a pit some 100 miles 


' distant. 


Materials in the storage bins flow 
through hand-operated gates onto 


4. Rear view of the two block machines. These units incorporate double 


acting air cylinders for stripping and for the forward and return move- 
é' ments of the hopper. 
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® A view of the aggregate storage bins. 





Both exterior and partition walls are built of 


8- by 8- by 16-in. masonry units, with vertical steel reinforcing rods grouted into the core 
spaces. 


a 24-in. by 120-ft. Barber-Greene 
belt conveyor located in a rein- 
forced-concrete tunnel under the 
bins. A central elevator at the dis- 
charge end of the conveyor lifts the 
aggregates to a pivoted distributor 
above the live storage bins in the 
batching plant. A similar elevator 
on the opposite side of the batching 
tower discharges cement into either 
the live storage compartments or 
into the adjacent 2,000-bbl. steel 
silo. The cement elevator is fed 
by screw conveyor from the railway 
siding. 

The materials are weighed out 
in a 4-cu.-yd. batcher which has a 
capacity of approximately 200 cu. 
yds. per hour. Separate scales, lo- 
cated side by side, are used for 
weighing cement and aggregates—a 
single beam on a 20,000-lb. Kron 
dial scale for cement, and a 4-beam 
arrangement for aggregates. The 
practice is to weigh the water, al- 
though metering equipment has 
been provided. Moisture content of 
the aggregates is checked at least 
3 times every hour (or much oftener 
when it is deemed necessary because 
of unusual conditions), and the 
batches immediately compensated 
in accordance with the findings. 

Whitley was one of the first con- 
cerns in the Atlanta area to furnish 
ready-mixed concrete with Pozzolith, 
and 90 percent of the company’s 
output now includes this cement dis- 
persing agent. For the benefit of 
readers who may not be familiar 
with the material, Pozzolith acts as a 
water-reducing and mild air-entrain- 
ing agent when used as an admix- 
ture in portland cement concrete. 
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Its primary function is to defloccu- 
late or separate the cement particles 
and other fine constituents of con- 
crete so that the maximum possible 
surface exposure is maintained. It 
is purchased in the form of a dry 
powder, which is dissolved in water 
to form a solution of the desired 
concentration. Two solution 
strengths are generally used—one 
for regular mixes and the other for 
high-early-strength concrete. A pre- 
determined amount of Pozzolith so- 
lution is added to the other concrete 
ingredients at the batching station. 

At the Whitley plant Pozzolith is 
purchased in carload lots and stored 
in a small building adjacent to the 
siding. Solutions are made up in 
two 500-gal. steel tanks in the stor- 
age building and pumped to a Mas- 
ter Builders automatic dispenser in 
the batching tower. The dispenser 
releases the exact amount of solu- 
tion desired when the operator 
presses a push button on the front 
of the cabinet. A pump located 
under the storage tanks automati- 
cally refills the dispenser after each 
operating cycle. 

Regardless of who buys it or for 
what purpose, every cubic yard of 
concrete delivered from the Whit- 
ley plant is certified as to quality 
and yield by Law and Company, a 
division of Barrow-Agee Labora- 
tories. This organization maintains 
from one to three men in the com- 
pany’s plant at all times. Each car- 
load of cement is tested, and screen 
analyses are run on every carload 
of aggregate that comes into the 
plant. Out of every 100 cu. yds. of 
concrete batched, at least two sets 


of cylinders are tested. Complete 
facilities for much of this work are 
maintained on the batch control 
floor, where, unlike the vast ma- 
jority of ready-mix plants, there js 
almost enough room to hold a barn 
dance. Purchasers of Whitley ready. 
mixed concrete may specify as to 
either strength or slump with com- 
plete assurance that the delivered 
material will fall well within per. 
missible limits of deviation. 

Adjacent to its ready-mixed-con- 
crete plant Whitley operates a 
Brooks-Taylor patented lime putty 
plant—one of 18 such installations 
in service at present. High-calcium 
quicklime for this operation is 
dumped from hopper-bottom cars 
into an undertrack hopper. A screw 
conveyor feeds the material to a 
Continental Gin bucket elevator 
which discharges into a live storage 
bin above the processing plant. The 
lime is slaked, passed over a vibrat- 
ing screen to remove oversize and 
foreign particles, and pumped into 
three 56-ft. high storage tanks which 
are equipped with filters to remove 
excess water. 

When the lime has aged suffi- 
ciently it is removed by means of 
a suction pump which breaks up 
the material. A special centrifugal 
pump forces the material through 
a metering device which measures 
it out at 6 cu. ft. of lime putty per 
cubic yard of sand. It is delivered 
in dump bodies and transit mixers 
for use in white coat plaster work. 
The plant can handle 150 to 200 
cu. yds. of lime putty in an 8-hr. 
day, but sales are normally consider- 
ably under that amount. 

On property across the street from 
the ready-mix establishment Whit- 
ley operates a plant in which con- 
crete masonry units are produced. 
Two Darden Rockercrete machines 
and a 28-cu.-ft. Darden mixer are 
in operation. Including its ready- 
mix, block and lime putty opera- 
tions, Whitley employs an average 
crew of about 100 men. 

Home offices of Whitley Construc- 
tion Co. are located in La Grange, 
Georgia. James T. Whitley is presi- 
dent and general manager in charge 
of the company’s operations. 





The Concrete Industries Year- 
book, containing much helpful 
information on the ready-mixed 
concrete and concrete products 
industries, is distributed free to 
producers on record. To all 
others, the price is $1.00. 
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Ready-Mix Co.—Engineering Institute 
Cooperate for Mutual Benefit 


WITH the purchase of the 
Terre Haute Concrete Sup- 
ply Corp. from the Western 
Indiana Sand and Gravel 
Co. in Feb., 1944, Charles 
Pp. O’Leary, contractor, entered the 
ready-mixed concrete business. That 
the idea was sound has been proven 
by the steady and profitable growth 
of the company through the years 
in one of the larger towns in south- 
ern Indiana. 

Mr. O’Leary’s onal success is 
attested to by his election to the 
vice-presidency of the Wabash Val- 
ley Ready Mixed Concrete Associa- 
tion at their April, 1947, meeting in 
the Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

Soon after the purchase of the 
company, a new plant was erected 
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and more trucks were added to the 
mixer fleet. Not long after the in- 
ception of the new plant Mr. 
O’Leary felt that, in spite of his 
education and experience, he lacked 
the specific engineering knowledge 
necessary to supervise all of the op- 
erations so vital in producing a con- 
sistently uniform and high quality 
ready-mixed product. Since one of 
the better engineering schools in the 
United States, Rose Polytechnic In- 
stitute, is located in Terre Haute, it 
was natural that Mr. O’Leary should 
contact them on this subject. An 
arrangement fortunate to both par- 
ties has been worked out through the 
offices of Prof. R. E. Hutchins of 
Rose Polytech. A cooperative pro- 





@ A view of the office, bins and batching tower, and truck fleet of the Terre Haute Concrete 
Supply Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 


gram was set up whereby the engi- 
neering work is performed at the 
university, in exchange for the use 
of the plant facilities as an “on-the- 
job” classroom for student engineers. 
Thus interesting and profitable as- 
sociation has been carried on since 
the summer of 1945, and is declared 
to be eminently satisfactory by both 
parties concerned. 

According to Prof. Hutchins, the 
ready-mixed concrete business is one 
in which the purchaser frequently 
tries to have the manufacturer de- 
liver an inferior product. The small 
purchaser is always calling for more 
water. The experienced concrete 
technician knows that more water 
may save “elbow grease” when fin- 
ishing a floor, but he also knows 
that the added water places a death 
warrant on good concrete. 

It was partly in an effort to help 
solve this riddle that Rose Polytech- 


* Right: The aggregate batching scales and the manual controls in 


the batching tower. 


@ Care is taken to keep the company's trucks clean and well main- 
tained. Here a truck is washed at the end of a day's run. 
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nic Institute was asked to help. It 
was thought that a series of tests 
made with a fixed proportion of 
dry ingredients and a varied water- 
cement ration should provide a good 
argument for the user to purchase a 
concrete with a rigidly maintained 
water-cement ratio. Such a series of 
tests was made, but the effect on 
the small user, the man building his 
own walls and floors, was negligible. 
However these tests did, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, persuade some 
large contractors to begin the use of 
ready-mixed concrete. At least, 
some contractors not using the ma- 
terial before began the use of ready- 
mixed concrete and now purchase 
it for most of their work. 

Because of the importance of 
knowing the amount of entrained 
water in the sand and gravel, and 
in order that proper reduction in 
added water could be made, a de- 











vice for _quickly- determining the 
water content of the sand was in- 
stalled.” This device was proposed 
by the Ready Mixed Concrete As- 
sociation. ; 


It is not so acturate as the method ~ ~ 


designated by the ASTM, but it is 
‘of sufficient accuracy” for~ the™ pur- 
pose intended. When this apparatus 
was installed it was thought that the 
operator could make rather frequent 
determinations of the entrained 


water. It has been definitely estab- . 


lished that on a busy day the oper- 
ator has ,all that he can do.to keep 
the concrete going. through the 
plant. Ittrequires another man who 
is available at rather frequent inter- 
vals to keep up with the water con- 
tent of the sand and gravel. 

Consequently, all the labor of 
;making research investigations was 
done by undergraduate students at 
Rose Polytechnic Institute under 
the direction of the writer. 

Since the cement-storage facili- 
ties at Terre Haute Concrete Supply 
Co. are not sufficient to store both 
ordinary cement and air-entraining 
cement, most of the calls for air- 
entraining concrete have had to be 
refused. There have been few to 
date, but it is anticipated that the 
future will bring more calls for this 
type product. With this in mind 
it was decided that the most feasible 
method for the Terre Haute Con- 
crete Supply Co. to supply demands 
for air-entraining concrete would be 
to install equipment for placing ad- 
mixtures in ordinary concrete with 
the mixing water. Investigation of 
some air-entraining admixtures. to 
ascertain the effects on the: con- 
crete, and to find the amounts re- 
quired and the probable costs, have 
been made by two undergraduate 
students in Civil Engineering at 
Rose ,Polytechnic Institute under 
‘Prof. Hutchins’ direction. Some of 
the foaming .type admixtures. de- 
creased the strength,- while those 
which did not foam added strength. 
"Not many admixtures were tested. 
It was found that the only reliable 
method for computing the amount 


of entrained air in air-entraining, 
-concrete.is the method advocated by - 


the ASTM. Other methods showed 
remarkable inconsistency. 

On one large contract Prof. 
Hutchins was asked to make a mix 
design. The specifications for;‘this 
job required a concrete considérably 
stronger than usually required. The 
mix furnished was tested frequently 
using both 7-day and 28-day speci- 
mens —6x12 in. in size. - These tests 
showed a concrete that developed 


up to 7,000 pounds per sq. in. in 


28 days. 
“Numerous discussions with Mr. 
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O’Leary has brought 6ut one or two 
features that are of importance to 
ready-mix concrete manufacturers,” 
says Prof. Hutchins. ° 

“a. The presence of an inspector 
other than regular personnel tends 
to keep the operator ‘on his toes,’ 
with the result that more consistent 
concrete is produced: 

“b. Occasional inspection of the 
prpportioning equipment tends to 
_kéep*that equipment in better shape. 
That is, knife edges on the weighing 
equipment are kept cleaner, clear- 
ances are maintained better and elec- 
tric contacts are kept in better oper- 
ating condition.” 

Now, in mid-1947, the high cost 
of building and the apparent col- 
lapse. of the building boom have 
definitely been felt in the business 
of the company and in Terre Haute, 
in an area where a number of war 
plants were built and operated dur- 
ing World War II. 

“But for the procurement of one 
large industrial contract,” said Mr. 
O'Leary, “our business would be off 
50 percent from last year.” The im- 
plications of such a statement to 





@ Charles P. O'Leary, president of the 
corporation. sane 


those in the andustry.. should be 
clear, particularly in the,face of cries 


_ on every hand jthat “building con- 
~ struction has priced itself Out of the 


market.” Perhaps a program of co- 
operation between contractors and 


“producers -is. in order. Certainly ‘an _ 
‘effort should be made to give infor- 


mation to users. about the compara- 
tive cost, utility,. and quality of 
ready-mixed concrete. Perhaps the 
buyers’. market, apparently here or 


“just around the corner,” indicates 
. a need ‘to replace the “order-taker” 


and his attitude with the pre-war 
salesman. es : 
The plant of the Terre Haute 


Concrete Supply Corp. is located jp 
a triangular area formed by the 
juncture of two sets of railroad 
tracks, and formerly the site of ep. 
gine turntable and roundhouse. Ag. 
gregate comes into the plant in hop. 
per cars from local pits near the 
city. Due to the fortunate location 
of the plant only a switching charge 





@ Looking into the receiving pit of the 
bucket elevator that takes incoming materials 
to the top of the tower. 


is incurred, a factor reflected in the 
price of the final product, which 
ranges from $7.55 a cu.-yd. in lots 
over ‘one cu.-yd. 

The cars are dumped into a below- 
tracks hopper, which discharges 
through a gate into a continuous 
open bucket elevator. This elevator 
accepts the material in a concrete 
walled pit below track level, and dis- 
charges into a system of spouts above 
the batching tower. This permits 
the material to be stored in any one 
of 5 60-cu.-yd. bins, three of which 
are usually used for sand, and two 
for gravel. 

A 300-bbl. cement bin is encased 
within the aggregate bins. This bin 
is divided into two unequal com- 
partments, holding 60 percent and 
40 percent of the capacity respec- 
tively. This cement bin is supplied 
from a silo by an enclosed bucket 
elevator. The silo itself, which 
boosts the storage capacity of the 
plant to 900 bbls. of bulk cement, 
is fed from bulk cement cars by a 
below-tracks screw conveyor. Bins, 
silo, elevators, and screw are prod- 
ucts of the C. S. Johnson Co. 

Indicators on the batching floor 
show visible and audible signals 
when a bin is full or empty. 

C. S. Johnson cement and water 
scales automatically proportion these 
ingredients into a small hopper for 
each, batch. To insure free-flowing 
cement, air under 60-lbs. pressure 
is introduced into the bin. The air 1s 
supplied by a small pump built by 
the Gast Mfg. Corp., and powered 
by a Master Electric Corp. motor. 
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packed cement miore “fluid,” and 
diminates bridging and packing in 
the bin. 

An instantaneous water heater is 
yed to maintain mix temperature 
ata uniform level throughout the 
var. Measurements taken a mile 
away from the plant in severe cold 
weather show a mix temperature of 
pus 68 degrees F., indicative of the 






water is used in the mix. 

In cold weather, steam lances are 
introduced into the aggregate bins 
fo prevent freezing, and this .also 
contributes to some. extent,to the 
temperature of the mix. .Sand and 
gavel are weigh-batched into the 





house motor, normally giyes the ma- 
terials a. Y%-minute shrink mix. 







delivery. 








that continuous pouring is made 
possible. Deliveries are made. up to 
25 miles away, but the distance de- 
pends: largely on how busy the com- 
pany 1s." he ere 

‘Somé difficulty was ‘experienced 
with “a'“hand-dperated loading bin 
due ‘to’ the weight of accumulated 
concrete,. To overcome this, a 
Budget 1-ton .electrie: hoist’.was in- 
stalled, and this easily takés care of 
amy extra weight gathered between 
periodic cleanings. Controls for the 
hoist are motunted outside in a posi- 
tion readily accessible to truck 
drivers. ~* a 

A variety of trucks are used by 
this company: International K-11’s, 
KB-11’s, D-500’s, D-50’s, D-40’s, and 
} GMC. 2¥%4-ton war-surplus cargo 
tucks. All have proven satisfactory, 
but difficulty has been experienced 
in obtaining spare parts for the war- 
wutplus vehicles. Both Jaeger and 
ex mixers are mounted on the 
trucks. 

Trucks are cleaned and washed at 
the end of each day’s work. Waste 
water is disposed of by making use 
of the pit below what was’ the rail- 
tad turntable, which has turned out 
0 be very porous, and will handle 
aly reasonable volume of water, thus 
olving one standard problem, the 
disposal of cement-laden water with- 
out clogged drains and sewers. 
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The added air tends to.make the dry , , 


igh. efficiency of the heater. City | 


)-cu.-yd. Jaeger mixer by means of | ' 
manually operated scales. ‘The: mixer, | , 
which is driven by a 50-hp. Westing- 


Concrete is supplied for strength of | | 
2,000 to. 4,000 Ibs. in 500-Ib. incre- |: 
ments, and is “tailor-made” to spe- || 
fications on request. Slump-is kept | 
between 4 and 6 in. at point. of |: 


Capacity of the plant is 88 cu.-yds. | | 
an hour, with a working day aver- |; 
aging from 8 to 16. hrs. daily. .If|; 
the requirements of a big job ‘so|! 
demand, longer hours are worked so |' 
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Give your business a boost by supplying an additional: badly 


needed product. 


~~ 


TELator 


Produce high grade, reinforced concrete lintels up to six 
feet long from any aggregate, at high speed and low cost.’ 
Sell them’ on almost every order for blocks ‘at prices that 


assure a nice profit. 


You can do just that with this New Kent-Lintel Machine, 
which is thoroughly proved and definitely successful. - 

Despite the existence of a great market nothing like this 
practical and profitable machine has ever been available 


before. 


Expand your sales and profits. Be first in your field to supply 
this needed item. Use it as a lever to interest new customers 
you have never been able to sell. 


Check, sign, tear off and mail the coupon below for complete 


information. 


Coe 


Hlanutacturers of 


Henny mode COMPANY 


PONGHESE PAYOUETS WesNedy Sawe 1YE9 
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Send complete information and prices as checked below. 


] Kent LINTELator 


(-] The Complete KENT LINE 
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Extra 


STORAGE 
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Available 







Right in your storage yard there’s extra 


storage space, ready and waiting to be put to use. It’s the wasted 
overhead space that Towmotor Fork Lift Trucks and Accessories 
can convert into useful, profitable storage area. Swift, safe high- 
stacking of full pallet loads of materials and products with 
Towmotor can double, or triple existing storage capacity with- 


out increasing the size of the storage yard. To learn how Tow- 


motor puts all the storage space to work, send for a Pocket Cata- 
log. Towmotor Corporation, Division 13, 1226 East 152nd Street, 


Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


SEND for Special Bulletins Describing the TOWMOTOR 
REVOLVING CARRIAGE © SIDE SHIFTER * UNLOADER ¢ UPENDER * SCOOP 
CRANE ARM © RAM © EXTENSION FORKS © EXTENSION BACKREST 

OVERHEAD GUARD 
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RECEIVING * PROCESSING 





FORK LIFT TRUCKS 


= agand TRACTORS 


STORAGE 


DISTRIBUTION 





Modern Plant 
(from page 158) 


etta, Ohio, Marietta Concrete. Cor. 
poration has two other stave plants 
in operation at present—one at Bal. 
timore and the other at Richmond 
Va. Improvements are in progres 
at the Baltimore plant to make pro. 
duction there comparable with the 
output of the Marietta plant. Before 
the war stave plants were also oper. 
ated at Williamsport, Pa., Scotia 
N. Y., and Lilesville, N. C. Present 
plans call for resumption of produc. 
tion at these plants some time next 
year. 

Concrete stave silos are now used 
for a multitude of purposes other 
than for the storage of ensilage on 
farms. Coal and building material 
yards have used them for a number 
of years, and they are finding a 
widening maket among aggregate 
producers and users of cement. 
Marietta silos are always installed by 
the company’s own ex perienced 
crews. 

During the summer months Mari- 
etta employs about 250 men, includ- 
ing about 120 on the road doing 
erection work. Of this total crew 
about 50 men are engaged in actual 
production of concrete products. 
The company holds an_ exclusive 
franchise for the production of Flex- 
icore slabs in West Virginia and a 
large part of Ohio. These units are 
at present manufactured in a sep- 
arate building at the Marietta, Ohio, 
plant, where 50 forms are used to 
produce about 1,000 feet per day. 
Space has been provided for Flex- 
icore production in a loft above the 
curing rooms of the new plant, and 
this development may be carried out 
in the near future. Other concrete 
units produced by this pioneer prod- 
ucts firm include trim coping, sills, 
lintels, “I” joists, burial vaults and 
door frames. With its new facilities 
the Ohio plant now turns out 8 to 10 
average-size silos per day. 

In addition to extensive use of 
their own silos for aggregate and 
cement storage, Marietta has em- 
ployed its product for a number of 
purposes around the new plant. Piers 
for the long 24-in. conveyor from 
the aggregate plant to the batch- 
ing plant were built of silo stav%, 
at a considerable saving in cost over 
monolithic concrete or steel con 
struction. Similarly the stack for the 
new boiler plant is, in effect, a small 
diameter concrete stave silo. 

‘F. L. Christy is president and ge 
eral manager of the company, 

R. GC. McCall is chief engineer. 
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New Ready-Mix Plant 


(from page 163) 


of the six bins to the roof. 

Mr. Stepanian has always been a 
leader in advocating quality first, the 
main reason why the acceptance of 
ready-mixed concrete has increased 
rapidly and steadily. He believes that 
uniform and high quality is now 
more important than ever before as 
sales, which have been largely a 
service problem in recent years, are 
now again reaching a competitive 
stage. Every precaution is taken to 
insure quality. All aggregates used 
are tested regularly and must meet 
the rigid Ohio State Highway De- 
partment specifications. All mixes 
are designed carefully and, as the 
reader can see by reading this article, 
the mixing. and delivering setup 
eliminates every possible source of 
error. To further insure quality the 
company employs a full-time engi- 
neer who sets up the mixes and 
watches all phases of production, 
delivery and placing at the job. 

The results of the careful produc- 
tion and supervision are evident in 
the tests made at regular inter- 
vals. As an example, a job recently 
supplied called for 4000-Ib. concrete. 
A 6-bag mix with sand and a blend 
of 1%4- and 3%-in. crushed stone was 





For Improvement in 


luality » Sales + Profits 
weet [OL] oon 


CONCRETE It Includes 
CONTROL 


gregates and 
ADDED water. 


Makes a rec- 
erd of EVERY 
BATCH. 





sete. Is always approved by concrete 
neers. Has definite sales value. Write for 
booklet “Profits in Concrete.” 


SCIENTIFIC CONCRETE SERVICE CORP. 
724 Salem Avenve, Elizabeth 3, N. J. 
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used. The tests made averaged 3900 
lb. at 7 days and 5900 Ib. at 28 days 
and none of the 28-day cylinders 
were below the 4000-lb. specifica- 
tion. 

Officers of The Arrow Sand and 
Gravel Company are: H. J. Kauf- 
man, president; Stephen Stepanian, 
vice-president and operating man- 
ager; R. H. Pausch, secretary-treas- 
urer; W. H. Hoaglund, chairman of 
the board of directors; and Russell 
Rarey, vice president and general 
sales manager of all industries. 
Maurice Kauffman is general super- 
intendent of sand and gravel and 
ready-mixed concrete production 
and Virgil Barnhouse is superintend- 
ent of the Sandusky St. plant. R. C. 
Massman is in charge of all ready- 
mixed-concrete sales; George Bukey 
is sales engineer and coordinator of 
deliveries, and Ervin Smith is order 
clerk and dispatcher of truck deliv- 
eries. 





Indiana Plant's New Machinery 
On the Way—after Two Years 


New equipment for the production of 
concrete block has finally been reported 
on the way to the Tekoppel Block Com- 
pany at Evansville, Ind. The machinery 
was ordered more than two years ago, 
but delivery was delayed because of the 
current materials shortages. 

Tekoppel, in business for over 50 
years, produces plain, panel and rock 
faced units in four sizes, as well as re- 
lated products such as pipe. “Water- 
plug,” a hydraulic cement for sealing 
leaks in concrete, and three types of 
waterproofing paint and surfacing also 
are handled by the company. Theodore 
Nunning is the owner-manager of Te- 
koppel. 





N.C.M.A. Urges Publicity 
For Thomas W. Noble Award 


According to a recent bulletin issued 
by the National Concrete Masonry Asso- 
ciation, the organization is furnishing 
member companies with posters announc- 
ing the Thomas W. Noble Award of $500 
which is made annually to the “owner, 
employee or group of employees. ..sub- 
mitting the most meritorious contribution 
in the production or merchandising of 
concrete masonry units.” 

Rules for the competition are available 
from the National Concrete Masonry 
Association, 38 So. Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago 3, Ill. Entries must reach the asso- 
ciation not later than November 1, 1947. 





The Omaha Concrete Masons have 
filed articles of incorporation with the 
Nebraska secretary of state for a non- 
profit organization to be known as the 
Concrete Masonry Association of Omaha. 
The incorporators are Earl Peterson, 
Richard Yant, Lyle Ballantyne, Charles 
Watkins and Clifford Larson, all of 
Omaha. 


" — Not shoes, — but 


news! News of the new “ 
in BUTLER WEIGH BATCHERS 


. .. All done up tidy-like in a 
profusely illustrated catalogue 
which will 

soon be 

off the 

press. 
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An All-Purpose Machine 


The Junior Stripper will turn out more 
blocks per man than any other hand-oper- 
ated machine on the market . . . 200 per 
hour being easily maintained! Nor has 
quality of output been sacrificed for the 
sake of speed. Units are uniformly dense, 
true to shape, of uniform texture. 


Stearns Clipper Stripper Machines; 
Stearns Joltcrete Machines; Stearns Mixers; 
Cast iron and press steel pallets. Straublox 
oscillating attachments, etc. Repair parts 
for: Anchor, Stearns, Blystone Mixers and 
many others. 


ANCHOR CONCRETE MACHINERY CO. 
G. M. Friel, Manager Columbes, Obie 
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HEU MACHIMIERY 
and SUPPLIES 


' @ Cement Colors . 
Landers- Segal : Color 


' the manufacturers of cement ‘colo.s bear- 
| ing the name-“Lansco.” The firm dis- 


_ tributes. a. colér chart containing samples | 


| of 16 shades.. (Other shades and quali- 
ties are also available.) The following 
applications ° are recomniended : cast 


Compavy, 78 | 
‘ Delevan Street, Brooklyn, $31, N. Y., are | 


Stone,’ Cement .. stucco, . terrazzo, cement 
and lime paints; cement brick and tile, 
concrete floors and ‘sidewalks, ornamental 
plaster and Concrete and ready-mixed 
concrete. wha 

The proportions yielding best results 
are given as follows: for terrazzo—2 |b. 
per bag of cement;\for concrete prod- 
ucts—(integral . coloring). 3 ‘Ib per bag 
of cement for light’ shades, 5,lb. per bag 
of cement for medium shades and 7 Ib. 
per bag of cement for deep shades. 

For surface coating or facing, the fol- 
lowing procedure is recommended: a mix- 
ture of. cement, sand “and color is made 
into a paste and, applied to the surface 
of the product before it is cured; or the 
mixture canbe dusted on dry and 
troweled. ; ) 
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BATCH WEIGHING 


ee Provides ACCURACY OF BATCH 


-_ 
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: “SYNTRON Vibiatory Fenders inter-locked with 
scale confrol permit. the-handling of any one, or 
a combination: of any’ materials ‘to be accurately 
and’ ‘automatically batched :at'the same time. 


_ What is your problem? Write us about it. 


_ SYNTRON co., 385 wan, Homer City, Pa. 
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Cae «FEEDER CONTROLS 


_ SIMPLE CONTROL 
‘SELECTIVITY 
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@ All Purpose Impact Tool 
The Ingersoll-Rand “Company, New 
York, N. Y:, has developed a new yn 
versal electric all-purpose "impact tool, 
designated as Size “4U.” It weights only 
6¥2 Ibs.; has an over-all length of 10% 


oa 


When load resists spindle rotation, mechan- 


ism converts power into rotary impact. 
action, 


. & 
» » 
a 
so 
@ 
eo 


i 2 
in., a free speed of 2000 r.p.m. and de 
livers 1900: rotary impacts per minute 
under load. It is powered with a spé 
cially designed reversible electric motor 
that operates on 110 volt, a.-c. or dic. 
current. 

The ‘tool runs just as any oo 
electric tool until the resistance to spindle 
rotation’ reachés a certain amount. Then 
a ‘mechanism converts the power of the 
motor .into rotary impacts which exert 
amore powerful turning effect: - 
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70% of the Vibrators aré’ 
using Commercial Cored 
Steel Pallets — and there 
must be a reason for theif. 
use — because there are 
other kinds, but Commer+: 
cial Pallets are made 

fit the machine. They 40) 
not wear out, Many 
Companies have used the 
same Commercial Pal ua 
for years, — with no 
parent wear, And the cost” 
is reasonable for le 
time wear — and pe : 


blocks. 


THE COMMERCIAL SHEARING | 


AND STAMPING CO. 
YOUNGSTOWN. CHIO 
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